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MOLOMCY  ELCCTM  COMPAIVY  \ 


To  the  Readers  of  the  McGraw-Hill 
Electrical  Publications 


On  page  339,  the  first  editorial  page  of 
this  number,. gou  will  find  the  announce¬ 
ment  bg  the  publishers  of  Electrical 
World,  Electrical  Merchandising  and 
Journal  of  Electricity  which  explains  whg 
the  30,000  subscribers  of  Electrical  World 
and  Electrical  Merchandising,  are  receiv¬ 
ing  this  issue  of  the  Journal  of  Electricitg. 


Read  page  339 
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VISION  if  1920 


iIHE  tantalizing  waterfalls  of  the  West  have  a  message  to  all 
*  those  who  hold  in  mind  the  highest  development  of  our  won- 
derful  natural  resources.  So  forceful  is  this  appeal  being 
made  in  facts  and  figures  by  leaders  of  the  electrical  industry 
in  the  West  that  each  individual,  whether  he  be  a  manufacturer 
of  overalls  or  the  toiler  in  the  field  of  agriculture,  can  see  that 

just  so  fast  as  the  kilowatt  of  energy  is _ _ 

harnessed  in  the  mountains  of  the 
West,  and  no  faster,  will  the  progress 
the  West  go  forward. 


4TTThe  beauty  and  grandeur  of  the 
^  waterfall  shown  in  this  frontis¬ 
piece —  the  Wahkeena  Falls  along  the 
famous  Columbia  Highway  —  in  a  way 
symbolizes  the  thirty-five  millions  of 
undeveloped  horsepower  of  the  West 
in  possible  service  to  the  nation. 


^The  Pacific  Coast  Section  N.  E. 
^  L.  A.,  and  the  Northwest  Electric 
Light  and  Power  Association  in  its 
recent  convention  at  Seattle,  have  un¬ 
loosed  a  discussion  of  self-interest  in 
its  relation  to  power  development  that 
is  formulating  a  vision  for  1920  in 
affairs  electrical  which  will  make  the 
great  N.  E.  L.  A.  convention  to  be  held 
in  Southern  California  the  middle  of 
May  fairly  vibrate  with  possibility  of 
accomplishment.  Men  of  the  electrical 
industry  throughout  the  nation  are 
already  planning  to  attend  this  great 
convention  and  in  its  wonderful  setting 
and  achievement  there  will  not  be  dis¬ 
appointment. 
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To  the  Readers  of  the  McGraw-Hill 
Electrical  Publications 


Electrical  world  and  Electrical 
Merchandising  have  been  forced  to 
suspend  publication  because  of  a  prin¬ 
ters’  strike.  In  New  York,  on  October  1,  the 
printing  presses  stopped.  Our  publications, 
Chemical  and  Metallurgical  Engineering,  En¬ 
gineering  and  Mining  Journal,  Engineering 
News-Record,  Coal  Age,  Power,  Electric  Rail¬ 
way  Journal,  La  Ingenieria  Intemacional, 
Electrical  Merchandising,  Electrical  World 
and  American  Machinist,  have  been  appear¬ 
ing  regularly,  some  of  them  for  more  than  40 
years.  We  regret  that  in  this  time  of  pros¬ 
perity  we  have  been  compelled  to  announce 
that  they  will  not  appear. 

We  will  resume  when  we  can.  This  an¬ 
nouncement  is  being  sent  by  telegraph  to  our 
publishing  offices  in  San  Francisco.  We  hope 
that  by  the  time  this  issue  of  the  Journal  of 
Electricity  reaches  you  we  will  have  resumed 
publication  of  Electrical  World  and  Electrical 
Merchandising. 

A  Dramatic  Period  in  the  Electrical 
Industry 

The  suspension  of  our  activities  comes  at 
a  particularly  dramatic  time  in  the  affairs  of 
the  electrical  industry.  Every  activity,  fol¬ 
lowing  curtailment  by  the  war,  has  been  re¬ 
sumed  with  full  speed.  The  fall  season  is 


immediately  before  us  and  the  plans  of  manu¬ 
facturers,  engineers,  central  stations,  jobbers, 
contractor-dealers  and  their  associations  are 
being  developed  week  by  week.  As  editors 
we  feel  a  very  real  responsibility  to  the  read¬ 
ers  of  our  publications  to  get  the  news  and  the 
policies  of  these  far-reaching  changes  before 
you.  And  it  is  particularly  unfortunate  that 
at  a  time  when  the  opportunities  for  service 
are  so  great  we  must  hold  back  that  service. 

Pending  a  resumption  of  our  printing 
facilities  we  have  increased  our  letter  dupli¬ 
cating  equipment  and  each  subscriber  of  the 
Electrical  World  and  Electrical  Merchandis¬ 
ing  is  being  sent  a  letter  from  the  editor 
touching  the  high  spots  in  the  week’s  devel¬ 
opments. 

Opportunities  for  Editorial  Service 
Never  Greater 

The  year  ahead  should  be  one  of  the  most 
fruitful  in  the  history  of  the  industry.  The 
plans  of  President  Ballard  of  the  National 
Electric  Light  Association  for  the  strength¬ 
ening  of  the  geographic  sections  are  going 
forward  apace.  The  committees  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation  are  organizing  for  the  work  of  the 
year  and  it  is  especially  significant  that  there 
is  a  desire  to  cooperate  and  coordinate  the 
activities  of  this  association  with  those  of 


s 
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other  associations  and  societies.  The  Amer-  A  United  Press  Behind  a  United  Industry 
ican  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers  and  the  The  Journal  of  Electricity  will  continue  to 
Illuminating  Engineering  Society  have  before  specialize  in  the  editorial  treatment  of  the 
them  an  unusually  active  year.  The  work  of  detailed  problems  of  what  has  been  called  the 
the  development  committee  of  the  American  “far  West”  in  engineering,  in  power  develop- 
Institute  has  placed  before  the  membership  ment  and  sales  and  in  merchandising  develop- 
definite  issues  of  service  and  opportunity  and  ment  under  the  different  geographical  and 
much  of  the  future  strength  of  the  Institute  trade  conditions  which  will  continue  to  de- 
depends  on  its  action  on  these  important  mand  this  specialized  treatment.  Electrical 
matters.  World  will  present  to  the  industry  as  a  whole 

In  the  trade  field,  business  is  very  active  those  problems  in  whose  solution  the  whole 
and  the  opening  up  of  the  construction  field  industry  must  take  part,  in  public  relations, 
and  the  continued  expanding  of  the  appliance  in  engineering,  in  general  commercial  policies, 
market  indicates  another  year  of  merchandis-  To  the  readers  of  the  West,  in  turn.  Electrical 
ing  growth.  The  real  problem  ahead  in  this  World  will  bring  the  best  of  Eastern  practice 
field  seems  to  be  the  one  of  financing  hun-  engineers,  central-station  men  and  manu- 
dreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  in  time  pay-  f^cturers 

ments  on  appliances.  ,  .n 

Electrical  Merchandising  also  will  con- 

Staffs  of  Electrical  Publications  Expanded  tinue  to  serve  in  its  field  nationally,  promot- 
The  editorial  staffs  of  Electrical  World  and  ing  interchange  of  methods  and  principles  in 
Electrical  Merchandising  have  had  a  busy  the  field  of  selling,  bringing  to  readers  on  the 
summer.  Very  few  weeks  have  been  spent  Coast  the  best  ideas  of  manufacturers,  job- 
in  the  office.  Our  editors  have  visited  the  bers,  dealers  and  contractors  in  the  East  and 
South,  the  far  West,  and  our  staff  in  Chicago  promoting  nationally  the  spirit  of  practical 
have  large  expense  accounts  because  of  the  cooperation  the  West  has  so  well  shown  the 
completeness  with  which  the  Middle  West  has  value  of. 

been  covered  out  of  that  city.  coordination  of  electrical  and  publish- 

In  the  far  West,  as  has  already  been  an-  ing  activities  will  enable  the  three  publica- 
nounced,  the  Journal  of  Electricity  has  been  tions  to  broaden  and  deepen  their  helpfulness 
purchased  by  the  McGraw-Hill  Company,  and  to  their  readers.  It  means  bringing  East  and 
the  former  staff  of  the  McGraw-Hill  Company  West  into  closer  contact  than  ever  before.  It 
on  the  coast  has  been  increased  by  the  addi-  means  more  intimate  presentation  to  the 
tion  of  the  staff  of  the  Journal  of  Electricity,  country  as  a  whole  of  the  problems  and  con- 
The  editor  of  the  Journal,  Mr.  Robert  Sibley,  ditions  peculiar  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  It  pro- 
becomes  also  Pacific  Coast  Editor  of  Elec-  vides  a  means  for  most  effectively  serving 
trical  World  and  Electrical  Merchandising.  local  needs  on  the  Coast.  Through  this  better 
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understanding  of  the  East  and  West,  which  tween  personal  expediency  and  duty,  between 
the  affiliation  of  the  three  papers  is  designed  private  gain  and  public  interest.  We  feel  that 
to  promote,  the  industry  will  be  able  to  pre-  it  is  the  duty  of  every  sane  thinker  in  these 
sent  a  united  front  to  the  engineering  and  days  to  curb  the  tendency  to  radicalism  which 
trade  problems  of  reconstruction  which  are  cannot  but  bring  us  to  disaster, 
occupying  the  minds  of  the  thinking  men  of 
the  industry. 

Our  own  case  is  simply  an  example  of  the 
larger  case  of  the  world.  We  must  elect  be- 


In  the  West  the  ideal  of  utility  service  has  been 

awakened  to  such  an  extent  that  the  president  of 

finl  wiini  •  known  state  regulatory 

rr  Qu  *  hody  found  himself  in  his  public 

Truths  Should  ..  i  x  •  ui  r 

„  rp  ,  .  ,  utterances  almost  incapable  of 

®  *  believing  that  such  ideals  could 

be  possible  of  sincerity  of  expression.  Those  of  us, 
however,  who  have  been  with  these  men,  sat  in  their 
meetings  and  listened  to  their  talk,  become  imbued 
with  the  fact  that  not  only  are  such  utterances  sin¬ 
cere  but  today  these  men  are  themselves  earnestly 
setting  about  to  put  these  utterances  into  practical 
application. 

In  this  regard  the  statement  of  D.  L.  Hunting- 
ton,  president  of  the  Washington  Water  Power  Com¬ 
pany,  in  a  recent  address  before  the  Seattle  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  Northwest  Electric  Light  and  Power  As¬ 
sociation  is  of  especial  note.  Mr.  Huntington  stated 
that  utility  executives  should  be  especially  careful  in 
public  interviews  and  public  statements  of  every  sort 
to  give  whole  truths  and  in  no  way  attempt  subter¬ 
fuge  or  part  truths  in  discussing  matters  of  vital 
interest  to  the  public. 

The  Journal  of  Electricity  has  utmost  confidence 
in  the  sincerity  of  expression  of  men  high  in  the 
councils  of  affairs  electrical  in  the  West,  and  further¬ 
more,  we  believe  every  reasonable  effort  is  being 
made  to  put  these  ideals  into  practice.  The  splendid 
vision  of  S.  M.  Kennedy,  general  agent  of  the  South¬ 
ern  California  Edison  Company,  which  is  being  put 
to  words  in  a  specially  prepared  series  of  articles, 
begins  with  this  issue  of  the  Journal  of  Electricity. 
We  believe  Mr.  Kennedy  today  stands  forth  as  a 
national  figure  preeminent  in  visualizing  the  matter 
of  public  relations  and  we  believe  that  this  series  of 
his  will  become  a  tradition  in  the  annals  of  American 
utility  evolution. 


Responsibility  of  Publisher 
to  Readers 

We  feel  a  real  sense  of  our  re¬ 
sponsibilities  to  our  readers.  As  ed¬ 
itors  we  have  a  singular  opportunity 
to  be  both  a  part  of  the  industry  and 
to  see  also  the  industry  as  a  whole. 
What  we  all  need  in  these  days  of 
stress  is  a  sense  of  where  we  are 
going.  Leadership  was  never  more 
needed  in  the  world  than  now.  We 
need  sane  thinking.  We  need  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  sane  thinking  and  it 
seems  the  especial  responsibility  of 
journals  of  industry  to  report  and  in¬ 
terpret  these  movements  in  thought 
today.  We  have  mailed  this  issue  of 
the  Journal  of  Electricity  to  the 
subscribers  of  Electrical  World  and 
Electrical  Merchandising  because  we 
want  to  hold  together  during  this 
period  the  family  of  sane  thinkers 
who  are  represented  by  our  readers. 
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Throughout  the  West  many  large  hydroelectric 
developments  are  under  way.  To  give  some  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  magnitude  of  these 
prpjects,  a  summary  of  work  in 
California  is  interesting. 


Developments 
Now  in 


Progress 


At  the  present  time  there  are 


under  way  hydroelectric  developments  and  transmis¬ 
sion  line  construction  in  California  which  total  an 
expenditure  of  $22,000,000,  and  will  render  available 
within  two  years  an  additional  120,000  kilowatts  of 
generated  capacity. 

In  addition  to  these  new  generating  plants,  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  miles  of  high  tension  transmission  are 
now  under  way,  including  a  substantial  constructive 
effort  on  the  great  Hetch  Hetchy  project  for  the 
city  of  San  Francisco.  With  unlimited  possibilities 
for  ever  increasing  uses  of  hydroelectric  energy  and 
a  vast  store  house  of  thirty-five  million  undeveloped 
horsepower — seventy  per  cent  of  the  undeveloped 
power  of  the  nation — lying  within  its  confines,  the 
section  of  our  country  West  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
is  indeed  fortunate. 


In  the  West  where  fuel  oil  is  used  in  the  genera¬ 
tion  of  steam  electric  power  many  notable  records  in 
steam  power  plant  economy  have 
l^el  osses  established.  In  the  Journal 

of  Electricity,  August  1,  1919, 
Radiation  editorial  comment  was  made  con¬ 

cerning  a  new  world’s  record  in  boiler  economy  re¬ 
cently  established  by  C.  R.  Weymouth  in  the  operat¬ 
ing  of  certain  power  plants  in  Arizona  wherein  a 
hitherto  unapproached  economy  of  333.3  kw-hr.  per 
bbl.  of  oil  was  registered. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  losses  due  to  radia¬ 
tion  in  the  boiler  setting  often  greatly  hamper 
economy  in  steam  power  generation.  During  the  war 
period  much  study  was  given  to  this  important  sub¬ 
ject.  Records  of  tests  show  that  in  places  where 
standard  uninsulated  settings  were  registering  losses 
of  840,000  B.t.u.  over  unit  areas,  the  same  unit  areas 
registered  but  314,000  B.t.u.  losses  when  properly 
insulated. 

On  another  page  of  this  issue  will  be  found  an 
extended  discussion  of  this  important  subject.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  more  attention  will  be  given  to  a 
study  of  stray  losses  in  the  boiler  and  furnace  setting 
such  as  those  due  to  radiation,  as  it  is  believed  that 
the  average  economy  of  many  of  our  steam  electric 
plants  will  thereby  be  materially  bettered. 


The  mellowing  influence  of  a  broad  sympathy 
is  the  one  healing  balm  that  may  be  applied  to  world 
problems  today  with  reasonable 
As  to  the  League  hope  that  immediate  results  will 
of  Nations  follow  in  stabilizing  industry  and 

in  the  bringing  about  of  the  re¬ 
turn  of  a  certain  sense  of  poise  and  promise  to  mil¬ 
lions  of  hearts  that  the  disasters  of  war  have  rent 
asunder.  To  every  citizen  there  is  much  for  refiec- 
tion  in  the  great  issues  now  before  the  American 
nation  in  regard  to  the  adoption  of  the  treaty  and 
the  consequent  adoption  of  the  proposed  league  of 
nations.  But  to  the  quantitative  mind  of  the  engi¬ 
neer  the  problem  perhaps  strikes  with  more  force 


than  others,  for  the  engineer  knows  full  well  that  no 
constructive  effort  is  possible  without  some  equip¬ 
ment  wherewith  to  put  in  motion  the  great  task  of 
world  readjustment  that  even  now  should  be  in  full 
swing  the  world  over,  in  so-called  enemy  centers  as 
well  as  in  friendly  nations. 

The  greatest  engineer  of  this  generation,  Her¬ 
bert  Hoover,  fresh  from  the  economic  problems  of 
the  world  in  which  he  has  played  the  part  of  chair¬ 
man  of  the  supreme  economic  council,  says  that  each 
day’s  delay  in  the  ratification  of  the  peace  treaty 
means  so  much  more  disaster  to  the  world.  While 
admitting  its  imperfections,  this  brave  engineer  yet 
sees  in  it  the  only  possible  tool  for  immediate  con¬ 
structive  effort.  But  deep  down  within  our  own 
individual  consciousness  we  each  know  of  our  own 
perception  that  it  is  the  spirit  of  the  treaty  and  pro¬ 
posed  league  that  is  the  saving  grace  of  any  possible 
getting  together  of  nations  in  this  broader  way.  We 
got  together  during  war,  now  let  us  in  that  same 
broad  sympathy  and  yearning  for  constructive  effort 
get  this  working  tool  put  into  action,  and  such  broad 
sympathy  will  not  lead  to  disaster  but  indeed  pre¬ 
sents  the  only  channel  for  establishment  of  world 
confidence. 


The  question  now  before  practically  every  engi¬ 
neering  society — local  or  national — is  as  to  what  part 
the  engineer  of  today  may  play 
in  the  vast  economic  problems 

„  .  that  must  be  solved  in  order  that 

Engineer 


New  Opportunity 
Before  the 


the  new  world,  now  in  the  mak¬ 
ing,  may  find  itself  on  stable  and  secure  footing. 

Conservation  of  national  resources,  especially 
conservation  of  our  fuel  supply,  constitutes  a  prob¬ 
lem  of  prime  present  day  interest.  What  are  we  to 
do  about  our  rapidly  depleting  coal  and  petroleum 
supply  is  a  burning  question  to  every  one  who  fol¬ 
lows  the  trend  of  present  day  analysis  of  conditions 
threatening  the  nation.  Let  our  engineers  step  forth 
and  give  their  best  in  offering  to  the  public  statis¬ 
tics  of  this  nature.  In  this  regard  electrical  engi¬ 
neers  of  the  West  are  to  be  commended  for  their 
splendid  beginning  in  making  a  study  of  steam  rail¬ 
way  electrification. 

Engineers  from  practically  every  specialized 
field  involved  in  this  problem  are  in  one  important 
center  of  the  West  giving  of  their  best  to  gather 
data  on  this  important  subject.  On  another  page  of 
this  issue,  the  preliminary  report  of  F.  H.  Fowler, 
an  eminent  engineer  of  the  Forest  Service,  is  pub¬ 
lished  as  the  beginning  paper  of  a  series  that  will 
follow  by  other  specialists  who  are  voluntarily  en¬ 
gaged  in  this  work  under  the  auspices  of  the  San 
Francisco  Section  of  the  American  Institute  of  Elec¬ 
trical  Engineers. 

Let  engineers  in  every  nook  and  comer  of  our 
nation  awaken  to  this  higher  sense  of  the  needs  of 
the  hour.  Without  this  broader  vision  the  engineer 
must  fall  back  into  a  narrow  unproductive  class,  un¬ 
worthy  of  the  splendid  traditions  of  years  just  ended 
wherein  the  world  was  saved  for  democracy  largely 
through  his  efforts.  The  opportunity  is  here  for  big 
things  and  it  is  believed  the  awakened  engineer  of 
today  will  never  be  found  wanting. 
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Passing  of  the 

Fifty-Cycle 

Installation 


The  recent  Pacific  Coast  Convention  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers  brought 
out,  in  discussion  of  a  proposed 
220,000-volt  bus-bar  for  Califor¬ 
nia,  a  decidedly  interesting  fact 
— that  engineers  and  large  indus¬ 
trial  users  now  look  forward  to  the  time  when  sixty- 
cycle  generation,  transmission  and  distribution  will 
be' universally  adopted  throughout  the  West.  Certain 
lines  of  the  Southern  California  Edison  Company 
now  alone  remain  under  the  fifty-cycle  system 
although  one  of  the  Kem  river  plants  of  this  com¬ 
pany  is  already  made  to  accommodate  sixty-cycle 
current  or  fifty  as  occasion  may  arise. 


Unquestionably  the  trend  of  the  times  is  toward 
higher  voltages  in  transmission  and  the  interconnec¬ 
tion  of  all  the  vast  network  of  power  lines  in  the 
West.  Hence  from  both  the  operating  and  economic 
viewpoint,  the  standardization  looking  toward  the 
complete  adoption  of  sixty-cycle  current  is  most  de¬ 
sirable. 


Electrical  supply  jobbers  are  watching  with 
considerable  concern  the  constant  advance  of  the 
cost  of  doing  business  and  the 
consequent  decline  in  profits. 
Should  these  two  curves  inter¬ 
sect,  and  subsequently  the  cost 
of  doing  business  rise  higher  than  profits  acquired 
from  the  business,  of  course  disaster  must  follow. 
One  of  the  best  ways  of  heading  off  such  a  contin¬ 
gency  as  this  is  to  stop  the  leaks  involved  in  distri¬ 
bution. 


The  Bogey 
of  the 

Small  Order 


Statistics  show  that  the  small  order  is  the  bogey 
that  constantly  stands  in  the  way  of  keeping  profits 
up  and  the  cost  of  doing  business  down.  Electrical 
supply  jobbers  will  of  course  at  all  times  handle 
gladly  the  small  order  with  the  same  service  that 
the  large  order  is  handled,  yet  contractor-dealers 
should  bear  in  mind  that  fifty  per  cent  of  the  jobbing 
orders  are  losing  transactions  and  by  more  fore¬ 
thought  on  the  part  of  the  contractor-dealer  this  sit¬ 
uation  may  be  materially  bettered.  Here  is  one 
practical  means  of  cooperation  among  two  branches 
of  the  industry  and  it  is  believed  that  when  this  sit¬ 
uation  becomes  fully  known  among  contractor- 
dealers  at  large  an  instant  response  will  be  mani¬ 
fested. 


Labor  conditions  throughout  the  nation  are 
equally  in  a  state  of  unrest,  irrespective  of  locality. 

In  the  West,  construction  work 
The  Deplorable  on  certain  large  power  installa- 

Labor  Turnover  tions  has  been  seriously  ham¬ 

pered  due  to  the  quick  turnover 
in  labor.  In  many  instances  investigation  shows 
absolutely  no  cause  of  complaint  and  the  laborer, 


acknowledging  that  food,  camp,  work,  and  all  factors 
involved  are  subject  to  no  cause  for  complaint,  asks 
for  his  time,  in  order  that  he  may,  with  purse  tem¬ 
porarily  filled  with  large  wage  returns,  satisfy  his 
restless  spirit  of  moving  on  to  the  next  camp  or 
idle  away  his  time  as  long  as  his  easily  saved  earn¬ 
ings  will  carry  him. 

While  all  this  is  true  in  the  main,  still  it  is  well 
to  remember  that  care  in  camp  installation  and  in 
food  served  do  go  a  long  ways  toward  making  satis¬ 
fied  laborers  and  lessening  the  probability  of  early 
turnover. 

The  San  Joaquin  Light  &  Power  Coi-poration 
are  particularly  to  be  congi-atulated  upon  their  effort 
in  this  regard.  By  paying  attention  to  such  details 
as  seeing  to  it  that  delicious  ice  cream  may  be  bought 
at  the  commissary  in  the  hot  mountain  camps,  they 
are  materially  improving  their  labor  turnover. 

The  inauguration  of  the  pensioning  of  employes, 
soon  to  be  effective  in  the  rank  and  file  of  the  great 
Southern  California  Edison  Company,  is  a  step  which 
certainly  will  have  a  magnificent  effect  in  stabilizing 
the  organization  as  a  whole  and  will  make  for  per¬ 
manence  and  satisfaction  throughout  the  entire 
system. 


Should  the  wholesaler  sell  at  retail?  This  im¬ 
portant  question  was  recently  very  ably  handled  by 
’  a  prominent  electrical  supply  job- 

“Wholesale  ber  before  a  representative  gath- 

Only”  ering  of  contractor-dealers  in  San 

Francisco.  The  thought  was  de¬ 
veloped  that  the  electrical  supply  jobber  has  a  defi¬ 
nite  responsibility  to  the  public  and  to  the  manu¬ 
facturer  he  serves,  and  that,  while  electrical  supply 
jobbers  can  now  practically  put  upon  their  doors  the 
sign  “Wholesale  Only,”  still  there  must  be  patience 
on  the  part  of  the  contractor-dealer  for  the  complete 
fulfillment  of  this  ideal.  The  jobber  must  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  dispose  of  certain  lines  he  now  carries  so 
that  his  principal  may  not;  suffer  through  improper 
or  inadequate  ^stribution  of  his  ware  to  the  public. 

To  attempt  to  control  the  channels  of  trade  is 
as  impossible  as  it  is  to  stem  the  incoming  tide  of 
the  ocean.  In  the  West,  especially  in  California 
where  the  California  Electrical  Cooperative  Cam¬ 
paign  is  now  in  full  swing,  vast  advances  are  being 
made  in  the  economic  distribution  and  merchandis¬ 
ing  of  electrical  ware.  A  little  patience  has  at  all 
times  proven  necessary,  however,  before  ultimate 
results  desired  are  finally  brought  about.  It  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  electrical  supply  jobber  is  now  doing 
everything  reasonably  within  his  power  to  bring 
about  the  day  when  the  sign  “Wholesale  Only”  on 
his  door  shall  become  a  reality,  and  the  appreciation 
of  this  fact  will  go  a  long  way  toward  speeding  the 
day  of  complete  realization  of  this  desired  result. 


IN  THE  NEXT  ISSUE:  Ellectrical  Practices  and  Electrical  Opportunities 

in  the  Pan -Pacific  Countries. 
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Seattle  Convention  of  Northwest  Light  and  Power  Association 


(The  conventions  held  by  the  Electrical  Industry  never  fail  to  bring  forth  something  of  vital 
importance  and  much  interesting  discussion.  The  recent  enthusiastic  gathering  of  the  North¬ 
west  Electric  Light  and  Power  Association  at  Seattle  was  no  exception  to  this  rule,  as  the  fol¬ 
lowing  review  of  some  of  the  outsanding  features  will  show. — The  Editor.) 


HE  convention  of  the 
^  North  west  Electric 

■"m  Light  and  Power  Asso- 

ciation  held  in  Seattle, 
Sept.  24-27,  1919,  will 
go  down  in  the  history 
power  development 
^eat  Northwest 
as  ushering  in  a  new 
|S|n  vision  of  affairs  elec- 

Ijgl  trical  in  that  section  of 

^ the  nation.  The  out- 
standing  features  of 
^  gathering  were  the 

enthusiasm  expressed 
over  the  forthcoming 
? . vS.-. « ..y - -  National  Electric  Light 

Even  Bill  Berry,  the  sUtely  gentle-  AsSOCiation  COnVCntion 

man  from  Kentucky  who  is  western 

Ralesmnnager  of  the  Western  Elec-  which  is  tO  be  held  in 
trie  Company,  with  headquarters  in 

San  Francisco,  knew  what  walking  Southem  California  the 
was  like  when  the  California  dele-  -i 

gaUon  had  to  hike  around  the  caved-  middle  Of  May,  and  the 

in  tunnel  at  Kennett  and  change  j  •  •  i.  j 

cars  enroute  to  the  north.  decision  to  Send  a  Spe¬ 

cial  train  from  the 
Northwest  to  this  convention  in  order  that  the  entire 
West  may  unite  to  make  1920  the  year  of  years  for 
the  electrical  industry  in  the  West. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  National  Safety  Code, 
the  paper  of  (Jeo.  E.  Quinan,  chief  electrical  engineer 
of  the  Puget  Sound  Traction  Light  &  Power  Com¬ 
pany,  brought  new  light  on  this  interesting  situation 
that  has  so  long  perplexed  the  West,  while  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  industrial  heating  load  will  unquestionably 


receive  a  new  impetus  in  development  of  electrical 
load  of  this  nature  in  the  Northwest. 


Even  Bill  Berry,  the  stately  gentle¬ 
man  from  Kentucky  who  is  western 
salesmanager  of  the  Western  Elec¬ 
tric  Company,  with  headquarters  in 
San  Francisco,  knew  what  walking 
was  like  when  the  California  dele¬ 
gation  had  to  hike  around  the  caved- 
in  tunnel  at  Kennett  and  change 
cars  enroute  to  the  north. 


Public  Utility  Problems  — 

By  far  the  most  important  paper  of  the  conven¬ 
tion  proved,  however,  to  be  that  of  W.  H.  McGrath, 
vice-president  of  the  Puget  Sound  Traction  Light  & 
Power  Company,  on  the  value  of  public  utility  war 
experiences  and  their  effect  on  the  future.  The 
paper  brought  out  the  liveliest  kind  of  discussion. 
D.  L.  Huntington,  president  of  the  Washington 
Water  Power  Company,  showed  that  taxation  is 
going  up  by  leaps  and  bounds,  that  too  low  revenues 
are  being  received  to  bring  about  financing  required 
for  needed  extensions,  that  this  cost  of  money  affects 
municipal  enterprises  as  well  and  that  the  new  high 
cost  of  service  will  have  a  definite  bearing  on  future 
development  by  necessitating  larger  replacement  re¬ 
serves.  He  urged  national  and  local  advertising 
which  would  set  forth  the  difficulties  and  achieve¬ 
ments  involved  in  construction  of  power  plants,  the 
installation  of  pole  lines  and  the  establishing  of  the 
splendid  engineering  feats  involved  in  such  work  as 
being  one  means  by  which  the  public  could  be  better 
informed.  He  was  most  emphatic  in  his  statement 
that  only  whole  truths  should  be  given  out  to  the 
public  or  none  at  all  in  discussion  of  the  problems 
involved  in  public  relations  and  public  policy. 

S.  M.  Kennedy,  general  agent  of  the  Southem 
California  Edison  Company,  emphasized  the  fact  that 
the  understanding  of  the  utility  problem  on  the  part 
of  the  public  is  absolutely  necessary.  He  suggested 
that  the  problem  be  attacked  from  the  center  out 
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Th*  convention  of  the  Northwest  Electric  Liffht  and  Power  Association  at 
Seattle,  Sept.  24-27,  1919.  In  the  center,  standing  in  light-colored  suit, 
may  be  seen  O.  B.  Coldwell,  always  the  life  and  charm  of  any  convention 
he  attends,  besides  being  a  leader  of  many  years  in  Northwest  Association 
matters.  Five  delegates  to  the  right,  front  row,  may  be  seen.  H.  J.  Gille. 


president  of  the  convention,  to  whom  must  be  given  the  credit  of  putting 
over  perhaps  the  most  helpful  convention  ever  achieved  in  the  annals  of 
the  Northwest  Electric  Light  and  Power  Association.  Three  figures  to  the 
left  of  Mr.  Gille  appears  "Tam”  McArthur,  the  general  manager  of  the 
Pacific  Power  &  Light  Company,  a  live  wire  among  the  younger  generation. 
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to  the  circumference ;  that  the  employe,  the  industry 
and  then  the  public  was  the  order  best  suited  for 
effective  results.  Thus,  missionaries  for  the  work 


And  here  are  some  of  the  woe-begone  dele^tes  from  the  South,  forced  to 
change  cars  at  the  tunnel  mix-up  and  8i>end  some  time  in  a  real  hike 
around  the  tunnel  to  catch  another  train.  They  are,  from  left  to  right: 
J.  EL  Johnston,  E.  B.  Griddle,  D.  EL  Harris,  A.  E.  Wishon,  Harry  Noack 
and  Ben  Maddox,  with  Sam  Kennedy,  general  agent  of  the  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  Eklison  Company,  fast  receding  on  the  extreme  left,  with  just  a 
part  of  his  head  showing. 

were  created,  who  when  well  informed,  would  be 
sincere  and  honest  workers  in  behalf  of  public  en¬ 
lightenment. 

0.  B.  Coldwell,  superintendent  of  the  Portland 
Railway,  Light  &  Power  Company,  showed  that  lack 
of  information  on  the  part  of  the  public  at  the  crit¬ 
ical  time  often  proved  disastrous  and  advocated  a 
system  similar  to  the  California  Electrical  Coopera¬ 
tive  Campaign  in  California  in  which  the  support  of 
the  contractor-dealer  element  had  been  secured. 

A.  E.  Wishon,  assistant  general  manager  of  the 
San  Joaquin  Light  &  Power  Corporation,  forcefully 
presented  his  self-interest  method  of  attack  as  given 
in  full  in  the  Journal  of  Electricity  for  Sept.  15, 
1919.  The  message  made  a  deep  impression  on  all 
who  heard  it. 

D.  E.  Harris,  vice-president  of  the  Pacific  States 
Electric  Company,  showed  how  his  company  is  pre¬ 
paring  to  feature  the  problem  of  the  central  station 
by  a  consistent  series  of  facts  and  arguments  soon 
to  appear  under  the  name  of  his  company  in  the 
advertising  columns  of  Electrical  Merchandising  and 
the  Journal  of  Electricity. 

Robeii;  Sibley,  editor  of  the  Journal  of  Elec¬ 
tricity,  being  called  upon  by  the  president  of  the 
convention  to  summarize  the  discussion,  called  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  necessity  of  selling  this  idea  of  the  utility 
problem  to  the  public  by  means  of  all  the  combined 
channels  of  expression  generally  used  in  the  selling 
of  physical  electric  supplies — by  advertising  in  the 
national  magazines,  the  technical  and  trade  press, 
the  house  organ,  the  local  press,  the  cooperative  cam¬ 
paign,  the  employe,  and  by  all  means  the  personal 
contact  and  expression  of  a  united  industry. 

Improving  Electrical  Merchandising  — 

“Methods  of  Improving  Electrical  Merchandis¬ 
ing,”  which  was  the  subject  of  the  Thursday  morn¬ 
ing  session,  brought  out  some  very  interesting  dis¬ 
cussion.  The  salient  points  of  the  various  plans 
undertaken  were: 


(1)  Quick  turnover  is  a  desirable  and  economic  feature. 
(Rely  on  the  jobber  to  carry  your  stock,  but  give  him  advance 
information  on  requirements  wherever  possible.) 

(2)  Bonus  plan  for  store  sales  is  very  successful. 

(3)  Employes  other  than  salesmen  should  be  encour¬ 
aged  to  make  sales,  by  liberal  commissions.  This  not  only 
increases  the  actual  sales,  but  creates  a  more  friendly  public 
attitude. 

(4)  Where  time  payments  are  made  by  the  customer, 
the  plan  of  discounting  the  customer's  paper,  at  banks  which 
support  this  plan,  was  brought  out  as  desirable. 

(5)  The  preference  of  the  customer  to  make  appliance 
purchases  through  the  dealer  instead  of  through  the  central 
station,  probably  because  of  the  more  individual  service  ren¬ 
dered. 

Ranges  and  Water  Heaters  — 

The  discussion  on  Thursday  afternoon  brought 
out  the  fact  that  the  range  and  water  heater  busi¬ 
ness  is  one  which  must  be  individually  fitted  to  the 
locality.  Scattered  installations  requiring  special  in¬ 
vestment  for  each  range  are  too  expensive  for  profit¬ 
able  operation.  The  load  must  be  concentrated  as 
much  as  possible,  so  that  several  ranges  can  be 
served  by  the  same  equipment.  That  this  can  be 
accomplished,  and  good  service  still  maintained,  was 
shown  in  the  papers  on  diversity  and  demand  factor. 

Interesting  data  were  presented  on  the  cost  of 
supplying  service  to  such  installations.  The  rates 


Here  is  how  Portland  delesates,  by  means  of  delifchtful  parties  up  the 
wonderful  Columbia  river,  entertained  many  of  the  guests  of  the  Seattle 
convention  enroute  from  the  north.  The  scene  is  that  of  Multnomah  Falls 
on  the  Columbia,  and  In  the  view  from  left  to  right  are:  O.  B.  Coldwell, 
Mrs.  C.  P.  Osborn,  J.  F.  Orr,  Mrs.  J.  F.  Orr,  A.  E.  Wishon,  Mrs.  A.  C. 
McMicken,  Robert  Sibley,  and  C.  P.  Osborn. 


W.  A.  Scott,  Electrical  Review,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Col.  R  Hoper,  The  Manufacturer  &  Industrial  News  Bureau,  Salem,  Ore. 
H.  B.  Hudson.  Stubbs  Electric  Co.,  Portland,  Ore. 

R.  W.  Clark,  Puget  Sound  Trac.  Lt.  A  Pr.  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

W.  L,  Walther,  Callfomia-Oregon  Pr.  Co.,  Medford,  Ore. 

G.  M.  Myers,  Pacific  Pr.  A  Lt.  Co.,  Portland,  Ore, 

R.  M.  Townsend,  Portland  Ry.  Lt.  A  Pr.  Co..  Portland,  Ore, 

R.  J.  Moore,  Y.  E.  Co.,  Newberg,  Ore. 

Lewis  M.  Shreve,  Wenatchee  Valley  Gas  A  Elec.  Co.,  Wenatchee,  Wash. 
Ray  W.  Turnbull,  Edison  Elec.  Appliance  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

C.  M.  Brewer,  Mountain  States  Pr.  Co.,  Al^ny,  Ore. 

L.  R.  Grant,  Puget  Sound  Trac.  Lt.  A  Pr.  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

F.  D.  Nims,  Washington  Coast  Utilities,  Seattle,  Wash. 

F.  B.  Post,  Grays  Harbor  Ry.  A  Lt.  Co.,  Aberdeen,  Wash. 

F.  G.  Larkin,  Seattle,  Wash. 

B.  S.  Manuel,  Westinghouse  Elec.  A  Mfg.  Co.,  Mansfield,  Ohio 

E.  V.  Peterson,  Westinghouse  Elec.  A  Mfg.  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

W.  Plank,  Seattle  Gen.  Elec.  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

R.  F.  Monges,  General  Electric  Co.,  Portland,  Ore. 

A.  S.  Moody,  General  Electric  Co.,  Portland,  Ore. 

Chas.  E.  Canada,  General  Electric  Co.,  Portland,  Ore. 

C.  R.  Wallis,  General  Electric  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

F.  D.  Barrett,  Rathbone,  Sard  Co.,  Portland,  Ore.  • 

P.  J.  Kean,  Pacific  Pr.  A  Lt.  Co.,  Portland,  Ore. 

R.  M.  Boykin.  North  Coast  Pr.  Co.,  Portland,  Ore. 

H.  H.  Schoolfield,  Pacific  Pr.  A  Lt.  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

P.  A.  Bertrand,  Grays  Harbor  Ry.  A  Lt.  Co.,  Aberdeen,  Wash. 

Chas.  A.  Sund,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

E.  S.  Code.  Westinghouse  Elec.  A  Mfg.  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

G.  R.  Shuck,  University  of  Washington,  Seattle,  Wash. 

S.  E.  Gates,  General  Electric  Co.,  Spokane,  Wash. 

T.  E.  Phipps,  Seattle,  Wash. 

A.  M.  Chitty,  Puget  Sound  Int.  Ry.  A  Pr.  Co.,  Everett,  Wash. 

P.  J.  Aaron,  Fobes  Supply  Co..  Smttle,  Wash. 

O.  B.  Gates,  Hillsboro  Pr.  A  Inv.  Co..  Hillsboro,  Ore. 

M.  G.  Cushing,  Puget  Sound  Trac.  Lt.  A  Pr.  Co.,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

D.  C.  Barnes,  Puget  Sound  Trac.  Lt.  A  Pr.  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

John  Harrisberger,  Puget  Sound  Trac.  Lt.  A  Pr.  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 
John  F.  Farquhar,  Washington  Water  Power  Co.,  Spokane.  Wash. 

George  Trippee.  Westinghouse  Elec.  A  Mfg.  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

J.  C.  McDougall,  Westinghouse  Elec.  A  Mfg.  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

J.  A.  Harper,  Chelan  Electric  Co.,  Chelan,  Wash. 

Geo.  E.  Sullivan,  Portland  Ry.  Lt.  A  Pr.  Co.,  Oregon  City,  Ore. 

A.  H.  Kreve,  Portland  Ry.  Lt.  A  Pr.  Co.,  Portland,  Ore. 

C.  S.  Knowles,  Pacific  Pr.  A  Lt.  Co.,  Portland,  Ore. 

H.  C.  Schade,  Portland  Ry.  Lt.  A  Pr.  Co.,  Portland.  Ore. 

Robert  Sibley,  Editor  Journal  of  Electricity,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

W.  S.  Berry,  Western  Electric  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

J.  I.  Colwell,  Western  Electric  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

F.  J.  Zom,  Pacific  States  Elec.  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

D.  E.  Harris,  Pacific  States  Elec.  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

E.  F.  Kirkpatrick,  Pacific  States  Elec.  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

H.  R.  Noack,  Pacific  States  Elec.  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

P.  H.  Booth,  Edison  Elec.  Appliance  Co.,  Ontario,  Cal. 

P.  L.  Miles,  Edison  Elec.  Appliance  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

Harry  K  Dingle,  Puget  Sound  Trac.  Lt.  A  Pr.  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

W.  R.  School,  North  Coast  Power  Co.,  Chehalis,  Wash. 

C.  P.  Kinkaid,  Northwest  Elec.  A  Waterworks,  Montesano,  Wash. 

E.  M.  Moore,  Vashon  Lt.  A  Pr.  Co.,  Portage,  Wash. 

J.  M.  Kinkaid,  Northwestern  Pr,  A  Mfg.  Co.,  Port  Angeles,  Wash. 

E.  B.  Criddle,  Hje  Southern  Sierras  Pr.  Co.,  Riverside,  Cal. 

Joseph  E.  Johnston,  Journal  of  Electricity,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

W.  C.  Henwicks,  H.  Mueller  Mfg.  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

G.  E!.  Quinan,  iSiget  Sound  Trac.  Lt.  A  Pr.  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

R.  K  Downie,  Pole  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Harry  G.  Anger,  Puget  Sound  Trac.  Lt.  A  Pr.  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

G.  C.  Pierce,  Northwestern  Elec.  Co.,  Portland,  Ore. 

Stephen  E.  l^nn,  Westinghouse  Elec.  A  Mfg.  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

H.  E.  Sullivan,  Burton  R.  Stare  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

J.  L.  Wright,  General  Electric  Co.,  Portland.  Ore. 

W.  O.  C.  Sawyer,  Pacific  Pr.  A  Lt.  Co.,  Yakima,  Wash. 

Roy  Worth,  Pacific  States  Elec.  Co.,  Settle,  Wash. 

R.  G.  Chamberlain,  Hurley  Machine  Co..  Seattle,  Wash. 

W.  A.  Marsden,  Elec.  Appliance  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

John  H.  Longfellow,  Journal  of  Electricity,  Seattle,  Wash. 

R.  G.  Barton,  Pacific  States  Elec.  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

J.  M.  Laughlin.  A.  H.  Cox  A  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

E.  A.  Norton,  Seattle  Electrical  Supply  Co.,  Seattle.  Wash. 

John  V.  Strange.  Pacific  Pr.  A  Lt.  Co.,  Portland,  Ore. 

C.  O.  Stewart,  Seattle  Elec.  Washer  Co.,  Seattle.  Wash. 

Geo.  A.  Boring,  Pacific  States  Elec.  Co.,  Portland.  Ore. 

E.  V.  Denton,  Puget  Sound  Trac.  Lt.  A  Pr.  Co.,  -Seattle,  Wash. 

N.  H.  Silver,  Pacific  States  Elec.  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

A.  Miller,  Westinghouse  Elec.  A  Mfg.  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

F.  N.  Cooley,  Western  EHectric  Co.,  Inc.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

M.  T.  Crawford,  Puget  Sound  Trac.  Lt.  A  Pr.  Co.,  Seattle.  Wash. 

J.  L.  Casey,  Westinghouse  Elec.  A  Mfg.  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

W.  P.  Letson.  Washington  Coast  Utilities.  Arlington,  Wash. 

A.  M.  Catlet,  Washington  Coast  Utilities,  Edmonds,  Wash. 

F.  D.  Barrett,  Rathbone.  Sard  Co.,  Portland.  Ore. 

C.  A.  Flint,  Rathbone,  Sard  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

C.  F.  Jaques,  Rathbone.  Sard  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

R.  M.  Atkins,  Kelso,  Wash. 

R.  R.  Easton,  North  Coast  Power  Co..  Hillsboro,  Ore. 

S.  M.  Kennedy,  Southern  California  Edison  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

B.  M.  Maddox,  Mt.  Whitney  Pr.  A  Elec.  Co.,  Visalia,  Cal. 

Geo.  G.  Bowen,  Northwestern  Elec.  Co.,  Portland.  Ore. 

Edw.  B.  Cole,  Pugret  Sound  Trac.  Lt.  A  Pr.  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Fred  F.  Kerr.  Puget  Sound  Trac.  Lt.  A  Pr.  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

S.  W.  Heath,  Puget  Sound  Trac.  Lt.  A  Pr.  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

A.  Emory  Wishon,  San  Joaquin  Lt.  A  Pr.  Corp.,  Fresno,  Cal. 

Paul  B.  Munson,  Westinghouse  Elec.  A  Mfg.  Co. 

A.  B.  Drere,  Grays  Harbor  Ry.  A  Lt.  Co.,  Aberdeen,  Wash. 

Rome  C.  Saunders,  Puget  Sound  Trac.  Lt.  A  Pr.  Co..  Tacoma,  Wash. 

H.  K.  Munroe,  Puget  Sound  Trac.  Lt.  A  Pr.  Co.,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

G.  F.  Harris.  Portland,  Ore. 

C.  Hugo  Meson,  Aberdeen,  Wash. 

B.  L.  Kerns,  Westinghouse  Elec.  A  Mfg.  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

P.  O.  Crawford,  Califomia-Oregon  Power  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

C.  F.  Terrell,  Puget  Sound  Trac.  Lt.  A  Pr.  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

C.  D.  Cunningham,  Globe  Elec.  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

O.  P.  Cull.  Washington  Coast  Utilities  Co.,  Seattle.  Wash. 


which  have  previously  been  charged  for  this  class  of 
service  were  based  to  compete  with  other  forms  of 
fuel.  The  consensus  of  opinion  seemed  to  be  that 
this  was  not  necessary,  and  that  a  higher  rate  could 


Shasta  Springs  and  its  sparkling  waters,  with  the  little  miniature  water 
wheel  shown  on  the  left,  had  real  visions  of  promise  for  that  thirsty  feeling 
experienced  by  K.  B.  Criddle,  of  the  Southern  Sierras  Power  Company,  and 
Ben  Maddox,  of  the  Mt.  Whitney  Light  A  Power  Company. 


be  charged,  because  of  the  additional  advantages 
which  electric  cooking  has  over  other  methods. 

Electric  Heating  — 

The  discussion  on  Friday  afternoon  brought  out 
the  fact  that  electric  heating  load  in  the  industries 
is  very  desirable  from  the  central  station  viewpoint. 
A.  C.  McMicken  showed  that  in  such  installations 
the  rate  is  only  a  secondary  consideration.  For  in¬ 
stance,  in  the  manufacture  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen, 
which  is  almost  wholly  an  electrical  process,  he 
showed  that  but  5%  of  the  cost  was  involved  in  the 
actual  energy  bill.  D.  L.  Huntington  emphasized 
the  necessity  of  showing  where  the  electrical  process 
was  better  from  the  manufacturing  standard — that 
a  better  product  was  the  result,  and  that  equipment 
stood  up  better  under  the  method  electrical.  Sum¬ 
marized  as  a  whole,  the  consensus  of  opinion  seemed 
to  be  that  the  industrial  heating  load  is  a  most  desir¬ 
able  one  to  go  after. 

The  complete  attendance  at  the  convention  was 
as  follows: 


12TH  ANNUAL  CONVENTION.  NORTHWEST  ELECTRIC  LIGHT 
AND  POWER  ASSOCIATION 

H.  J.  Gille,  Puget  Sound  Trac.  Lt.  A  Pr.  Co..  Seattle,  Wash. 

W.  E.  Herring,  Puget  Sound  Trac.  Lt.  A  Pr.  Co..  Seattle,  Wash. 

Geo.  D.  Brown,  Wenatchee  Valley  Gas  A  Elec.  Go.,  Wenatchee,  Wash. 

W.  R.  Thomas.  Wenatchee  Valley  Gas  A  Elec.  Co..  Wenatchee,  Wash. 

J.  F.  Orr,  Idaho  Power  Go.,  Payette,  Ida. 

J.  S.  Simpson.  Washington  Water  Power  Co.,  Spokane.  Wash. 

D.  F.  Henderson,  Washington  Water  Power  Co.,  Spokane.  Wash. 

Capt.  Norwood  Brockett,  Puget  Sound  Trac.  Lt.  A  Pr.  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 
C.  P.  Osborn,  Portland  Ry.  Lt.  A  Pr.  Co.,  Portland,  Ore. 

Lewis  A.  McArthur,  Pacific  Power  A  Light  Co.,  Portland;  Ore. 

E.  H.  LeTourneau,  Portl  ;nd  Ry.  Lt.  A  Pr.  Co.,  Portland.  Ore. 

L.  T.  Merwin,  Northwes.ern  EHec.  Go.,  Portland.  Ore. 

C.  M.  Shinn,  Cottage  Grove  Elec.  Co.,  Cottage  Grove,  Ore. 

A.  C.  McMicken,  Portland  Ry.  Lt.  A  Pr.  Co.,  Portland,  Ore. 

W.  M.  Hamilton,  Portland  Ry.  Lt.  A  Pr.  Co.,  Salem,  Ore. 

F.  H.  Gay,  Vancouver,  Wash. 

W.  M.  Shepard,.  California-Oregon  Power  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

O.  B.  Coldwell,  Portland  Ry,  Lt.  A  Pr.  Co.,  Portland,  Ore. 

W.  E.  Heston,  Portland  Ry.  Lt.  A  Pr,  Co.,  Portland,  Ore. 

J.  C.  Henkle,  Portland  Ry.  Lt.  A  Pr.  Co.,  Portland,  Ore. 

J.  D.  Scott,  Portland  Ry.  Lt.  A  Pr.  Co.,  Portland,  Ore. 

J.  P.  Lottridge,  Eastern  Oregon  Lt.  A  Pr.  Co.,  Baker,  Ore. 

H.  R.  Wakenian,  Portland  Ry.  Lt.  A  Pr.  Co.,  Portland,  Ore. 

L.  Lauvidson,  Portland  Ry.  Lt.  A  Pr.  Co.,  Portland  Ore. 

P.  J.  Davidson,  Pacific  Pr.  A  Lt.  Co.,  Portland,  Ore. 

H.  T.  Van  Riper,  Edison  Elec.  Appliance  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Lewis  A.  Lewis.  Washington  Water  Power  Co.,  Spokane,  Wash. 

Edmund  E.  Walker,  British  Columbia  Elec.  Co.,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 
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Public  War  Experiences  and  Their  Effect  on  the  Future 

BY  W.  H.  McGRATH 

(By  far  the  most  valuable  paper  of  the  recent  Northwest  Electric  Light  and  Power  Associa¬ 
tion  Convention  is  here  reproduced  in  full.  The  paper  deals  with  the  most  vital  problem  before 
the  industry  today,  namely,  the  necessity  of  an  awakened  public  consciousness  to  the  needs  and 
aspirations  of  the  public  utility.  The  author  is  vice-president  of  the  Puget  Sound  Traction  Light 
&  Power  (Company. — The  Editor.) 


The  world  war  of  1914  to  1918  was  the  most 
stupendous  catastrophe  in  the  history  of  civilization. 
Its  effect,  while  it  lasted,  on  the  nations  involved  and 
its  effect  for  generations  to  come  will  be  felt  on 
social,  business  and  economic  life  of  all  our  people. 
Almost  all  human  relations,  individual,  national  and 
international,  have  been  disturbed  and  readjusted  on 
account  of  the  war  and  it  seems  to  be  that  we  ought, 
at  this  time,  to  look  at  the  effect  upon  our  industry 
during  the  past  few  years  and  the  probable  effect  in 
the  years  to  come,  in  a  broad  way  without  going  too 
deeply  at  this  moment  into  the  detail  considerations 
affecting  any  particular  utility  or  class  of  utilities. 

Public  Utilities  in  War  Time 

Some  extremely  interesting  developments  have 
taken  place  on  this  coast  during  the  period  of  the 
war.  Utilities  which  had  been  suffering  from  disas¬ 
trous  competition  laid  aside  for  the  moment  the 
effort  to  secure  new  business  and  discontinued  prac¬ 
tices  that  involved  a  waste  of  labor  and  material, 
since  both  were  needed  by  the  nation  as  a  whole. 
(Corporations  connected  up  their  systems  with  high 
tension  transmission  lines  and  made  the  surplus 
capacity  of  one  available  to  several,  with  the  same 
object  of  conservation  in  view.  This  was  particularly 
true  on  our  Western  coast  in  the  state  of  California. 
All  kinds  of  operating  costs  mounted  excessively  and 
are  still  going  up  and  in  many  cases  new  problems 
in  the  handling  of  labor  had  to  be  disposed  of.  (Col¬ 
lective  bargaining  and  the  practice  of  dealing  with 
employes  through  authorized  representatives,  with 
the  right  of  appeal  of  decisions  to  the  National  War 
Labor  Board,  entered  into  our  business  lives  for  the 
first  time.  We  felt,  along  with  other  industries,  the 
sharp  effect  of  volunteer  enlistments  and  draft  for 
the  nation’s  armies  on  the  personnel  of  our  com¬ 
panies,  and  sometimes  were  hard  put  to  it  to  fill  the 
vacancies  with  acceptable  men.  We  put  women  in 
the  places  of  enlisted  men  in  many  cases  and  I  think 
that  most  of  us  were  rather  surprised  at  the  way 
the  women  took  hold  of  the  work  and  often  did  it 
quite  as  well  as  the  men  they  displaced. 

We  found  it  necessary  to  go  to  larger  exi)enses 
in  guarding  our  properties  against  the  public  enemy, 
who  by  underhanded  methods  might  seek  to  destroy 
the  service  to  communities  and  cripple  the  war  in¬ 
dustries  dependent  on  this  service. 

We  were  impressed  anew  with  the  classification 
of  our  business  as  a  vitally  “essential”  industry  in 
the  meaning  of  the  war  department  which  deter¬ 
mined  what  classes  of  business  should  not  be  inter¬ 
fered  with  in  the  operation  of  the  draft. 

All  these  and  many  more  “experiences”  fell  to 
each  of  us  during  this  period  and  each  property,  in 
its  own  general  policy,  disposed  of  them.  But  little 
good  can  be  accomplished  by  recounting  specific  ex¬ 


periences  now  and  after  all  it  seems  as  if  the  period 
after  the  war,  and  not  during  the  war,  is  producing 
the  greatest  strain  on  our  utilities,  because  of  the 
non-elastic  character  of  our  business  and  the  preju¬ 
dice  of  ignorance  of  the  people  at  large  with  regard 
to  the  fundamental  economic  laws  which  govern  it. 

Educating  the  Public 

I  feel  quite  keenly  that  the  public  service  busi¬ 
ness  needs  a  national  treatment.  Of  course  we  must 
recognize  that  the  laws  of  the  states,  under  which 
our  companies  are  incorporated,  and  the  franchises 
and  ordinances  of  the  cities  and  communities  in 
which  we  do  business,  determine  in  many  cases  the 
conditions  under  which  our  public  service  properties 
must  be  operated  and  the  procedure  necessary  to  fol¬ 
low  in  order  to  secure  changes  of  rates  or  of  service, 
the  approval  of  securities,  etc.,  but  when  I  say  that 
the  problems  of  our  industry  are  a  national  matter 
I  mean  that  the  problem  of  establishing  in  the  minds 
of  all  of  the  people  the  fundamental  basic  economic 
facts,  which  in  the  end  determine  the  possibilities 
of  fair  r?ites  and  adequate  service  for  the  people,  is 
a  national  problem.  From  the  very  nature  of  it  it 
cannot  be  local.  Every  public  utility  at  one  time  or 
another  has  attempted  to  tell  the  people  of  the  com¬ 
munity  that  it  serves,  the  truth  about  its  business. 
This  has  been  done  in  many  cases  by  newspaper  pub¬ 
licity  (which  is  always  discounted  because  the  reader 
is  a  patron  of  the  utility  and  sees  a  selfish  motive  in 
the  argument) ;  by  personal  addresses  of  the  execu¬ 
tives,  which  after  all  reach  only  a  small  proportion 
of  the  public  and  in  most  cases  are  heard  only  by 
two  classes  of  people  —  those  who  know  that  the 
statements  are  correct  but  are  more  or  less  indiffer¬ 
ent  and  do  not  do  anything  about  it,  and  those  who 
are  inherently  hostile,  often  for  selfish  reasons  in¬ 
volving  their  own  political  or  pecuniary  advancement 
— and  in  other  more  or  less  spasmodic  and  ill-timed 
attempts. 

Two  great  popular  modes  of  educating  the  pub¬ 
lic,  as  it  is  called,  seem  to  me  not  to  have  received 
the  attention  they  deserve.  One  of  these  is  the  mov¬ 
ing  picture  theater  and  the  other  is  the  popular  mag¬ 
azine.  Of  the  two,  it  is  my  personal  opinion  that  the 
second  holds  forth  the  greatest  promise  for  the  best 
results,  but  it  goes  without  saying  that  no  such  mag- 
azina  as  the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  for  instance, 
which  is  read  by  millions  of  readers  every  week,  can 
treat  either  editorially  or  by  way  of  analytical  article 
or  story,  of  the  problems  of  any  particular  utility. 
We  could  only  hope  that  by  continued,  intelligently 
applied  effort  of  the  best  available  brains,  the  mass 
of  the  people  could  finally  be  made  to  understand  the 
basic  economic  principles  which  must  goveni  the 
operation  of  a  regulated  public  service  business.  It  is 
a  tremendous  undertaking  to  attempt  to  make  the 
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people  of  America  see  clearly  and  think  clearly  on 
such  matters.  It  is  going  to  take  a  long  time  to  get 
them  to  take  the  trouble  to  do  this,  but  the  people 
of  America  make  our  laws,  establish  the  conditions 
under  which  our  regulatory  bodies  act  and  in  the  last 
analysis  determine  by  their  state  of  mind  the  ulti¬ 
mate  success  or  failure  of  the  private  operation  of 
our  industry. 

The  most  lamentable  ignorance  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  laws  of  economics  is  seen  every  day  in  dis¬ 
cussing  on  the  street  and  in  the  home  and  in  the 
daily  press  the  “High  Cost  of  Living”  and  its  causes 
as  the  result  of  the  world  war.  Here  is  a  subject 
that  every  individual  is  interested  in  and  it  is  not 
surprising,  of  course,  that  people  do  not  understand 
all  about  it  because  nobody  understands  all  about  it, 
but  the  vast  majority  of  the  people  do  not  under¬ 
stand  anything  about  it.  How,  then,  can  we  expect 
them  to  understand  the  fundamental  facts  determin¬ 
ing  the  cost  of  establishment  of  properties,  operating 
expenses,  maintenance  and  depreciation;  how  and 
why  a  company  is  financed;  what  the  man  who  puts 
his  money  into  a  privately  owned  utility  is  certain  to 
expect ;  the  effect  of  short  term  franchises,  taxes  and 
other  burdens  upon  rates;  the  necessity  for  estab¬ 
lishing  and  maintaining  adequate  surpluses  to  take 
care  of  contingencies ;  the  reasons  why  profit  sharing 
with  employes  would  be  gladly  adopted  by  many  com¬ 
panies  provided  there  were  any  real  profits  in  the 
business  to  share  and  provided  the  employes  would 
share  losses  as  well ;  and  all  the  other  matters  which 
Mr.  American  Citizen  ought  to  understand  if,  under 
democratic  government,  we  are  going  to  secure  sim¬ 
ple  justice. 

Public  Utility  Finances 

All  public  utilities  (and  this  includes  steam  rail¬ 
roads)  require  immense  investments  in  proiwrtion  to 
their  gross  earnings,  as  compared  with  other  ordi¬ 
nary  lines  of  private  business.  In  order  to  secure  a 
continuance  of  fresh  capital,  which  is  always  needed 
for  the  nonnal  growth  and  expansion  of  our  proper¬ 
ties,  not  only  should  the  investor,  who  has  put  his 
money  into  the  enterprise  already,  be  assured  of  an 
interest  return  and  of  ultimately  getting  his  capital 
back,  but  the  man  who  today  and  next  year  is  going 
to  be  asked  to  put  new  money  into  the  enterprise, 
must  be  doubly  reassured  in  the  light  of  the  past 
couple  of  years’  experience,  or  else  he  simply  is  not 
going  to  put  his  money  into  the  property,  and  exten¬ 
sions  to  the  service  of  the  utilities  under  private 
ownership  will  cease. 

Practically  all  of  our  states  have  Public  Service 
Commissions  and  the  public  service  business  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  continuing  regulation.  No  large  profits  can 
ever  be  earned  for  a  long  period  of  time  and  an  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  corollary  to  the  fact  that  the  margin 
of  earnings  must  always  be  small,  is  that  this  margin 
must  always  be  definitely  assured.  This  is  not  a 
theory;  it  is  a  fact  and  a  stubborn  fact.  Up  to  the 
point  of  confiscation,  where  we  fall  under  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  the 
Ciarnings  and  therefore  the  property  of  a  utility,  by 
undue  burdens  in  the  shape  of  taxes  or  other  charges 
of  a  public  nature,  greatly  increased  operating  ex¬ 
penses  due  to  the  demands  of  labor,  or  too  low  rates 


due  to  the  inability  or  the  lack  of  inclination  on  the 
part  of  regulatory  bodies  to  make  the  rates  adequate, 
may  be  made  to  suffer — and  the  present  plight  of  the 
street  railways  all  over  the  United  States,  which  are 
falling  into  the  hands  of  receivers  one  after  another, 
is  a  good  illustration  of  the  lack  of  flexibility  in  our 
business  to  take  care  of  the  changes  in  economic  con¬ 
ditions  brought  about  by  the  war.  It  may  be  that 
many  of  these  properties  cannot  be  saved;  that  the 
savings  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men,  women  and 
children  invested  in  the  securities  of  these  properties 
may  be  lost  or  at  least  depreciated  in  value.  We  may 
even  go  so  far  as  this,  but  no  power  under  the  sun 
can  compel  any  man  to  put  more  money  into  such  a 
business  proposition  unless  he  wants  to  do  it. 

The  continuance,  then,  of  successful  private 
ownership  and  operation  of  utilities  serving  the  pub¬ 
lic,  is  absolutely  dependent  upon  a  clearer  under¬ 
standing  on  the  part  of  the  public  of  our  problems. 
If  the  public  cannot,  by  whatever  means  is  adopted 
or  by  all  means  together,  be  made  to  see  these  prob¬ 
lems  and  to  act  intelligently  in  the  solution  of  them, 
the  only  other  possible  answer,  if  the  public  is  to  get 
public  service,  is  governmental  and  municipal  owner¬ 
ship  with  whatever  of  good  or  of  evil  that  may 
produce. 

The  particular  business  of  the  members  of  this 
Association  is  that  of  furnishing  light  and  power. 
Unlike  most  other  businesses  which  have  undergone 
the  stresses  of  the  war  period,  we  cannot  at  will  shut 
down  our  plants  when  it  pleases,  and  in  many  cases 
we  cannot  even  decide  as  to  whether  we  would  like 
to  expand  our  business  or  not.  We  have  undertaken 
a  legal  obligation  to  serve  the  public  and  we  have 
undertaken  the  obligation  to  raise  the  funds  neces¬ 
sary;  this  can  be  done  if  conditions  are  right  and  it 
simply  cannot  be  done  if  conditions  are  not  right. 
One  would  sometimes  think  that  it  was  criminal  for 
a  public  utility  to  be  prosperous.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  from  the  standpoint  of  everybody  concerned — 
the  public  served  as  well  as  the  owners  of  the  prop¬ 
erty — this  is  the  most  desirable  condition.  If  it  isn’t 
prosperous,  not  alone  will  the  holders  of  securities 
suffer  but  the  employes  must  suffer,  due  to  failure  to 
secure  the  wages  they  ought  to  get ;  the  community 
will  suffer  on  account  of  poorer  service  and  failure  to 
secure  adequate  extensions  of  service.  If  in  pros¬ 
perous  years  a  utility  is  allowed  to  accumulate  a  sur¬ 
plus  which  will  be  adequate  to  take  care  of  periods 
of  stress,  it  might  be  possible  to  weather  a  tem¬ 
porary  condition  of  loss  of  earnings,  and  this  is  one 
of  the  best  arguments  why  utilities  should  accumu¬ 
late  and  should  be  allowed  to  accumulate  a  reason¬ 
able  suiT)lus. 

In  our  particular  business — I  am  speaking  now 
of  the  light  and  power  business — it  is  clearly  evident 
that  our  rate  system  is  not  flexible  enough  to  take 
care  of  such  violent  changes  in  conditions  as  have 
taken  place  in  the  last  couple  of  years.  Companies 
ought  to  establish  and  commissions  ought  to  approve 
a  more  flexible  system  of  rates  which  would  take 
care  of  changes  in  conditions  almost  automatically. 

The  present  procedure  of  securing  approvals  of 
increases  in  rates  from  many  Public  Service  Commis¬ 
sions  is  too  cumbersome  and  consumes  too  much 
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time.  No  great  harm  can  result  to  anybody  from 
having  a  more  flexible  system  of  rates,  which  would 
automatically  take  care  of  changes  in  conditions  such 
as  abnormal  increases  in  operating  expenses  due  to 
meeting  the  necessary  demands  of  labor,  which  is 
struggling  to  cope  with  the  high  cost  of  living.  Sup¬ 
pose  the  properties  do,  for  an  interval,  secure  a  little 
more  or  less  by  a  flexible  system  of  rates,  than  the 
fair  return  on  the  fair  value  of  our  properties  de¬ 
voted  to  public  service,  which  is  assured  to  us.  Pro¬ 
vided  it  is  in  the  business,  what  harm  does  that  do 
under  continuing  regulation?  If  we  accumulate  a 
little  greater  surplus,  more  or  less,  it  would  simply 
act  as  a  cushion  to  prevent  more  violent  changes  in 
rates  or  in  service  or  both,  and  may  very  well  influ¬ 
ence  the  cost  of  raising  money,  which  is  just  as  much 
a  cost  to  be  paid  for  by  the  consumer  of  our  service 
as  is  the  cost  of  buying  coal  or  of  buying  labor.  In 
the  last  analysis  the  consumer  of  our  service  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  pay  the  full  costs  anyway  and  certainly  the 
cost  of  money  is  an  absolutely  vital  factor  in  the 
total  cost; — and  right  here  I  want  to  impress  upon 
the  members  of  this  Association  that  they  make 
their  own  official  bodies  in  their  communities  under¬ 
stand  that  high  cost  money  simply  increases  the  cost 
of  service. 

We  are  right  now  in  a  period  where  construction 
costs  are  from  80  to  100  per  cent  higher  on  the  aver¬ 
age  than  they  were  five  years  ago.  These  figures  are 
the  result  of  careful  analysis  made  by  our  engineers. 
It  is  also  a  fact  that,  as  many  of  you  will  find  who 
have  to  raise  new  money,  that  the  cost  of  money  has 
tremendously  increased  since  the  beginning  of  the 
world  war.  This  is  perfectly  natural.  On  the  one 
hand  there  has  been  a  tremendous  destruction  of 
property  and  of  lives  which  would  have  produced 
property,  and  on  the  other  hand  has  been  the  issue 
and  distribution  by  all  of  the  governments  involved 
in  the  war  of  billions  and  billions  of  dollars  of  govern¬ 
ment  bonds  or  promises  to  pay.  The  amount  issued 
by  six  of  the  larger  governments  alone  for  purely 
war  pui’poses  is  stated  in  a  recent  article  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  to  ^  more  than  twelve  times  the  total  amount 
of  gold  and  silver  mined  since  the  beginning  of  the 
world.  With  such  a  market  for  money,  not  to  speak 
of  the  innumerable  domestic  and  foreign  private  op¬ 
portunities  opened  since  the  close  of  the  war,  is  it 
any  wonder  that  the  investor  can  get  a  higher  rate 
for  the  use  of  his  capital  than  he  has  been  getting 
in  the  past?  If  you  will  take  just  these  two  items 
alone — the  cost  of  construction  and  the  cost  of  money 
— and  apply  them  to  any  new  element  of  development 
in  your  business  you  will  find  that  the  fixed  charges 
or  the  carrying  cost  of  any  expansion  at  this  time 
will  be  from  three  to  four  times  as  much  as  it  was 
five  years  ago.  Not  only  must  we  secure  moderately 
higher  rates  to  take  care  of  increasing  operating  ex¬ 
penses  of  existing  plants,  but  we  must  secure  tremen¬ 
dously  higher  rates  to  take  care  of  new  business 
loaded  on  new  plants,  if  we  are  going  to  come  out 
anywhere  near  even. 

Each  company,  large  or  small,  in  this  Associa¬ 
tion  has  had  its  own  peculiar  problems  brought  about 
by  the  war  and  in  many  cases  still  unsettled.  Prob¬ 


lems  of  physical  operation  due  to  difficulties  of  ob¬ 
taining  men  and  supplies;  problems  of  construction 
due  to  the  sudden  imposition  of  unexpected  load  con¬ 
ditions  to  care  for  war  industries;  problems  of  a 
legal,  accounting  or  commercial  nature  due  to  the 
sudden  changes  and  tremendous  activities  of  an 
essential  industry  under  the  stress  of  a  national 
emergency.  On  the  whole  I  think  it  safe  to  say  that 
no  body  of  citizens  or  organized  industrial  undertak¬ 
ing  performed  its  full  duty  to  the  nation  more  pa¬ 
triotically  and  whole-heartedly  than  the  public  utili¬ 
ties  and  none  with  less  government  help  or  guaran¬ 
tees  against  loss.  And  the  individuals  associated 
with  our  companies  have  in  full  measure  given  of 
their  service  to  the  nation  when  called  upon,  either 
for  military  duty  or  the  many  allied  activities  of 
civilian  life,  which  were  essential  to  the  proper  con¬ 
duct  of  the  war. 

The  peculiar  problems  of  the  individual  com¬ 
panies  will  be  disposed  of  by  those  companies,  but 
out  of  all  the  confusion  and  tunnoil  and  trouble  of 
war  time  experiences  these  conclusions  of  over¬ 
whelming  importance  remain  with  me:  (1)  The 
ordinary  American  citizen  does  not  understand  the 
basic  fundamental  economic  facts  which  absolutely 
control  the  destinies  of  our  utility  coi-porations,  and 
if  private  ownership  is  to  continue  and  be  successful, 
he  must  be  made  to  understand  them.  And,  (2)  this 
can  only  be  done  in  a  national  way  and  applied  to  our 
whole  industry  rather  than  to  individual  properties 
and  it  must  be  done  by  the  use  of  every  vehicle  of 
popular  presentation  available,  especially  the  popular 
magazine  and  the  moving  picture  theaters. 

I  recommend  that  your  Association  appoint  a 
special  committee  instinicted  to  take  the  initial  steps 
in  securing  such  a  national  effort  by  the  public  serv¬ 
ice  industry  as  a  whole.  It  will  cost  a  very  great 
deal  of  money,  but  it  will  be  worth  it. 

This  general  outlook  on  the  whole  situation  may 
be  criticized  as  pessimistic.  It  is  pessimistic,  but  I 
would  not  have  anybody  consider  that  I  believed  it 
to  be  hopeless. 

I  expect  no  substantial  disagreement  from  the 
members  of  this  Association  with  the  statements  of 
conditions  outlined  in  this  paper,  but  the  one  point 
of  immediate  practical  importance  is  that  something 
has  got  to  be  done  about  it  and  we  might  as  well 
start  it  and  start  it  now. 

. . . . 


Why  not  place  the  Resources  of  the  Public 
Library  at  the  command  of  your  Business? 

The  special  service  which  the  public  library 
offers  the  business  man  and  how  you  can 
make  the  most  of  it  will  be  pointed  out  in 
a  series  of  articles  by  the  leading  librarians 
of  the  country,  commencing  in  November. 
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The  Point  of  View 

BY  S.  M.  KENNEDY 

(What  are  the  factors  which  really  determine  the  attitude  of  the  customer  towards  the  public 
utility,  and  how  far  is  the  individual  employe  responsible  for  the  good-will  and  confidence 
inspired  by  the  firm?  This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles  by  the  general  agent  of  the 
Southern  California  Edison  Company  on  the  personal  element  in  public  utility  practice. — 
The  Editor.) 


There  are  very  few  people  of  whom  it  may  be 
said  “eyes  have  they  but  they  see  not.”  Almost 
everyone  with  eyes  sees,  but  some  see  more  than 
others,  or  perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  say  that 
some  are  more  impressionable  than  others.  The  im¬ 
pression  made  upon  an  individual  about  any  person 
or  thing  usually  has  lasting  results,  and  fixes  his 
point  of  view.  Not  long  ago  a  large  consumer  of  a 
Pacific  Coast  company  called  on  one  of  the  officers 
of  the  company  to  talk  over  some  important  business. 


A  well  kept  nibatation.  The  cuBtomer’e  first  impressions  nre  very  impor¬ 
tant  to  the  company. 


In  the  course  of  the  conversation  the  consumer  re¬ 
marked,  “Mr.  Blank,  I  have  come  to  you,  because  to 
me  you  are  the  power  company.”  Of  course  that 
officer  immediately  took  a  mental  inventory  of  his 
words  and  actions,  to  discover  if  he  were  making  a 
noise  like  a  hundred  million  dollar  corporation.  It  is 
a  fact  that  that  same  remark  applies  to  every  one 
connected  with  a  utility  company,  and  for  that  rea¬ 
son  each  employe  should  have  due  regard  as  to 
his  appearance,  and  be  concerned  about  the  impres¬ 
sion  he  makes,  so  that  the  public  may  always  be 
imbued  with  the  fact  that  his  particular  company 
stands  for  what  is  best  in,  and  for,  each  community 
in  which  it  oi)erates. 

How  the  Public  Judges 

Now,  an  electric  utility  company  may  be  large 
or  small — may  operate  over  an  extended  area  or  in 
a  limited  field,  yet  in  each  case  the  importance  of 
appearances  is  relatively  the  same.  Sometimes  in 
the  West,  it  happens  that  companies  grow  with 
leaps  and  bounds,  and  even  their  employes  cannot 
keep  up  with  their  rapid  expansion.  However,  the 
individual  customers  of  a  utility  company  are  not 
familiar  with  the  immensity  of  a  corporation’s  inter¬ 
ests.  As  a  rule,  they  are  familiar  only  with  that 
part  of  the  company’s  property  which  is  in  their 
inunediate  vicinity.  Here  again  one  faces  practically 


the  same  condition  relative  to  the  company’s  proper¬ 
ties  as  has  already  been  referred  to  relative  to  the 
company’s  employes ;  that  is,  the  buildings  and  prop¬ 
erty  in  any  territory  represent  to  the  people  in  that 
temtory  the  utility  company  to  which  they  belong. 
These  people  may  hear  of  the  great  water  power 
plants  which  the  company  may  have  in  other  coun¬ 
ties;  they  may  hear  of  long  distance  transmission 
lines  built  of  steel  towers  and  possessed  by  the  com¬ 
pany  elsewhere;  they  may  hear  of  million  dollar 
steam  plants  or  handsome  buildings  in  adjacent 
cities,  but,  as  a  rule,  they  are  not  familiar  with  the 
details.  All  they  know  of  their  own  knowledge  about 
the  company  is  what  they  see  in  their  own  neigh¬ 
borhood.  Consequently  the  buildings,  offices  and 
property  of  the  utility  company  in  their  immediate 
vicinity  stand  for  the  whole  company. 


Arrangvment  and  appearance  of  a  typical  district  office  in  the  Southern 
California  Eldison  system.  The  open  office  sucgests  a  frank  friendliness 
between  company  and  customer. 


The  sage  Polonius,  in  his  advice  to  his  son, 
among  other  things  said: 

“Costly  thy  habit  as  thy  purse  can  buy. 

But  not  expressed  in  fancy. 

Rich,  not  gaudy,  for  the  apparel 
Oft  proclaims  the  man.” 

It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  article  to  go 
into  exact  details  regarding  an  employe’s  personal 
apparel.  A  definite  statement  cannot  be  made  as  to 
whether  an  employe  should  wear  black  or  tan  shoes, 
what  color  in  neckties  is  best  suited  for  certain  ages 
and  occasions,  and  when  and  where  riotous  socks 
may  be  permissible.  But  it  is  well  to  note  the  last 
words  of  the  foregoing  quotation — “For  the  apparel 
oft  proclaims  the  man.”  From  the  point  of  view  of 
the  customer,  an  employe’s  appearance  is  important 
to  the  company.  If  the  employe  be  unkempt  looking, 
if  he  needs  a  shave,  if  his  collar  is  soiled,  his  clothes 
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r  cannot  in  what  directions  the  properties  may  be  making 
-and  yet  decidedly  bad  impressions  by  their  outward  appear- 
lie  com-  ances,  visible  to  the  public  eye.  If  he  scrutinizes 
of  men,  closely  in  some  directions  he  may  even  note  the  signs 
apply  to  of  coming  degeneration.  Perhaps  the  causes  point- 
s  there-  ing  to  the  seeming  degenerate  condition  may  indicate 
d  see  to  that  his  assistants  have  gotten  into  a  rut,  and  they 
vdth  the  do  not  see  what  is  going  on  around  them.  Ruts  such 
present  as  these  are  very  dangerous,  and  should  be  as  care¬ 
fully  shunned  as  a  wasting  disease. 

How  Not  to  Do  It 

operties.  Concerning  the  internal  and  external  appear- 
ipon  the  ances  of  a  company’s  offices  and  buildings — the  sub- 
Brests  in  should  be  looked  at  from  two  standpoints:  (1) 

- cleanliness,  and  (2)  tidiness.  It  is  well  to  under¬ 
stand  thoroughly  the  difference  between  these  two 
words.  A  building  may  be  absolutely  clean  from  top 
to  bottom,  and  yet  be  uninviting  because  of  its  un- 
tidiness.  How  often  it  happens  that  the  office  of  a 
utility  company  is  really  unattractive  and  yet  those 
who  work  in  the  office  either  do  not  see  it,  or  do  not 
care  about  its  condition !  Windows  fly-marked,  floors 
dirty,  counters  and  shelving  dusty,  and  ceilings  oma- 
mented  with  cobwebs.  In  addition  to  this,  the  ap- 
BwH  pearances  of  the  appliances  on  exhibition  are  often  of 
such  a  character  that  prospective  customers  would 
need  to  be  hard  pressed  before  they  could  be  induced 
to  purchase.  The  counters  inside  the  office  are  often 
littered  with  tom  papers,  ragged  books,  buraed-out 
lamps,  disabled  appliances,  broken  pencils,  super- 
annuated  pens,  empty  ink  wells,  and  other  materials 
and  rubbish  scattered  in  disheartening  confusion. 
If  the  office  is  sometimes  in  a  bad  way,  the  store 
room  is  frequently  worse,  and  in  some  instances 
almost  borders  on  chaos.  At  some  locations  supplies 
are  not  kept  in  anything  like  proper  order.  They 
appear  to  be  unpacked  and  thrown  about  in  a  manner 
regardless  of  any  idea  of  regularity,  and  no  attempt 
made  toward  accessibility  and  condensation  of  space. 
It  would  seem  to  be  an  impossibility,  where  stores  are 
kept  under  such  conditions,  for  anyone  to  have  a 
proper  knowledge  of  what  is  in  stock.  It  must  also 
mean  an  endless  waste  of  time,  in  walking  around 
piles  of  goods,  and  taking  needless  steps  in  going 
from  one  part  of  a  room  to  another.  It  is  fair  to 
state  that  conditions  such  as  these  are  not  general — 
at  the  same  time  it  will  be  noted  they  still  exist  in 
too  many  places. 

The  Psychology  of  Environment 
Now,  let  us  look  at  the  effects  of  dirtiness  and 
untidiness.  In  the  first  place,  what  effect  has  it  upon 
the  company’s  employes,  if  such  conditions  are 
allowed  to  continue  ?  A  constant  condition  of  dirt  on 
the  floor  will  eventually  produce  clouded  thoughts; 
dust  on  the  furniture  and  fixtures  will  surely  result 
in  a  blurred  vision;  and  cobwebs  on  the  ceiling  will 
lead  to  cobwebs  in  the  brain.  A  manager  may  well 
ask  himself  candidly,  “How  can  a  man  work  his  mind 
and  body  to  the  best  advantage  under  such  condi¬ 
tions?’’ 

The  reverse,  in  the  way  of  cleanliness  and  tidi¬ 
ness,  means  brightness,  acceleration  in  work,  and  a 
cheerfulness  which  will  permeate  not  only  among 


A  corner  in  the  show  room  attached  to  a  district  office.  A  pleasant  atmos¬ 
phere  does  much  to  build  good-will. 

particular.  Let  us  measure  the  advantages  if  these 
properties  are  well  maintained,  and  estimate  the  dis¬ 
advantages  if  the  properties  are  neglected.  Let  us 
look  at  an  electric  property,  where  the  transmission 
and  distribution  lines  have  been  carefully  planned 
and  admirably  maintained.  They  do  not  need  any 
lengthy  explanation  as  to  why  they  are  this  or  that 
way.  Such  lines  speak  for  themselves,  and  what 
they  say  is  highly  creditable  to  the  company  and  the 
company’s  engineers.  If  we  step  into  the  stations 
and  sub-stations  of  the  ideal  company,  as  a  rule  we 
see  equipments  that  can  be  recognized  as  standard 
in  their  make,  and  modem  in  their  methods  of  in¬ 
stallation.  In  looking  at  the  surroundings  within 
the  stations,  we  find  that  ever5d;hing  is  neat,  and  tidy 
and  ship-shape.  It  is  a  good  plan  for  a  company 
manager  to  ask  himself  and  his  assistants,  “Are  our 
lines  maintained  as  they  should  be?  Are  the  exter¬ 
nal  and  internal  appearances  of  our  stations  and  sub¬ 
stations  as  clean  and  presentable  as  they  might  be? 
Are  the  offices,  warehouses,  storerooms  and  garages 
kept  in  a  manner  which  will  impress  the  visitor  with 
the  thorough  up-to-dateness  of  the  company,  and 
give  him  a  full  appreciation  of  the  value  of  its  prop¬ 
erty,  and  the  importance  of  its  position  in  the  com¬ 
munity?’’  If  the  manager  will  regularly  go  over  and 
inspect  the  properties  under  his  care,  he  will  learn 
in  what  respects  his  management  may  be  weak,  and 


i 


The  Electric  Appliance  Company  of 
Seattle  is  an  exclusive  electrical 
merchandise  store,  selling  all  stand¬ 
ard  types  of  electric  washing  and 
wringing  machines,  vacuum  clean¬ 
ers,  heating  devices,  ranges,  I)u- 
plexalites  and  Edison  Mazda  lamps. 
Merchandise  is  sold  on  the  easy 
installment  plan;  no  wiring  con¬ 
tracting  or  repair  work  is  taken; 
personal  solicitation,  backed  up  by 
strong  advertising  and  circular 
work,  brings  in  the  business  for 
the  firm. 

The  display  room  is  twenty  by 
sixty-five  feet  with  two  nicely  fur¬ 
nished  display  rooms  for  Duplex- 
alite  and  heating  devices  at  the 
rear.  Behind  this  is  a  room  twenty 
feet  square  for  the  use  of  solicitors, 
where  they  keep  their  prospect  rec¬ 
ords  and  have  undisturbed  use  of 
a  telephone. 
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those  in  the  office,  but  will  spread  outside  far  beyond  which  is  not  always  appreciated  by  its  employes.  A 
the  confines  of  the  building.  It  will  also  mean  that  large  amount  of  the  money  put  into  the  development 
results  will  be  accomplished  much  more  quickly,  as  of  the  company’s  business  comes  from  outside 
there  will  be  less  time  wasted  in  finding  things  which  sources.  Bankers  and  others  at  home  or  abroad,  who 
should  not  be  lost,  and  in  transferring  misplaced  arti-  are  investing  in  the  company’s  securities,  are  always 
cles  from  where  they  should  not  be  to  where  they  interested  in  the  management  and  operation  of  the 
belong.  business,  and  sometimes  they  have  ways  and  means 

The  Hospitable  Office  of  finding  out  matters  in  connection  with  what  is 

Next,  what  is  the  effect  upon  the  company’s  being  done,  and  left  undone,  which  are  supplement- 
customers?  If  a  customer  enters  an  office  which  is  ary  to  the  reports  and  statements  issued  through  the 
not  clean  nor  tidy,  is  he  going  to  remain  there  any  executive  offices  of  the  company.  A  manager  never 
longer  than  is  absolutely  necessary  to  transact  his  knows  when  a  representative  of  some  of  these 
business?  Will  he  stay  to  tell  anyone  how  much  moneyed  people,  who  purchase  and  sell  his  company’s 
pleased  he  is  with  his  electric  service,  and  will  he  securities,  may  be  looking  over  the  property — may 
browse  around  to  leave  himself  open  for  suggestions  be  examining  transmission  and  distribution  systems ; 
as  to  what  additional  electrical  appliances  he  could  may  be  peeping  into  electric  stations,  or  dropping 
advantageously  use  in  his  store  or  residence  ?  When  into  an  office  to  make  inquiries  about  rates  and  local 
he  goes  home,  will  he  carry  with  him  a  good  impres-  conditions — and  all  the  time  he  may  have  the  appear- 
sion  to  tell  his  wife  and  family?  The  answer  is,  ance  of  some  unsuspecting  visitor  considering  the 
“No!”  The  appearance  of  such  an  office  will  work  question  of  locating  in  the  city.  Perhaps  the  man- 
against  the  company’s  interests.  On  the  other  hand,  ager  would  be  surprised  if  he  saw  some  of  the  re- 
if  a  customer  goes  into  an  office  that  is  bright,  clean  ports  that  these  unsuspicious  looking  strangers  send 
and  inviting,  he  will  be  in  a  better  mood  to  remain  back  to  the  holders  of  the  company’s  securities.  It 
and  make  inquiries.  He  will  take  his  time  to  look  requires  no  stretch  of  imagination  for  a  public  utility 
around,  and  listen  to  what  may  be  said  concerning  manager  to  understand  that  his  business  is  con- 
the  utility  of  certain  current  consuming  devices,  stantly  under  the  closest  scrutiny.  He  and  his  assist- 
Maybe,  if  the  show-room  looks  attractive,  he  will  stop  ants  are  the  custodians  of  the  property  and  they 
to  inquire  about  some  of  the  exhibits  which  are  new  have  no  more  essential  work  than  that  of  conserving 
to  him,  and  such  inquiries,  as  a  rule,  eventually  lead  the  company’s  interests  by  maintaining  everything 
to  sales.  When  he  goes  home,  he  will  tell  his  wife  in  good  condition  and  giving  due  regard  to  appear¬ 
and  possibly  his  neighbors  about  the  things  which  ances.  Such  care  will  make  the  desired  impression 
aroused  his  interest,  and  suggest  that  they,  too,  drop  upon  the  employe,  the  consumer  and  the  investor, 
into  the  office  and  look  them  over.  and  give  to  each  of  them  a  proper  idea  of  the  com- 

There  is  one  other  phase  of  this  question  of  pany’s  standing  and  importance  Horn  their  particular 
appearances,  as  far  as  a  utility  company  is  concerned.  Point  of  View. 
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Building  a  Sales  Department 

(In  general  it  is  safe  to  say  that  to  the  public  the  salesman  is  the  company,  and  on  the  sales¬ 
man,  therefore,  falls  much  of  the  responsibility  of  building  and  maintaining  the  company’s 
reputation.  Here  are  some  of  the  methods  employed  by  a  large  company  in  producing  sales¬ 
men  with  the  thorough  knowledge  and  long  training  necessary  to  their  position. — The  Editor.) 


The  importance  of  the  salesman  may  be  appre¬ 
ciated  when  it  is  realized  that  to  the  customer  in 
most  cases  he  is  the  company.  If  this  is  true  of  the 
retail  establishment,  how  much  more  it  applies  to 
the  jobber  or  manufacturer  whose  only  representa¬ 
tion  in  the  small  town  or  country  district  often  lies  in 
the  salesman’s  occasional  visit. 

Growing  Your  Own  — 

.  Tlie  San  Francisco  branch  of  the  Western  Elec¬ 
tric  Company  has  recognized  this  necessity  of  an  all¬ 
round  knowledge  of  the  company’s  scope  and  spirit, 
as  well  as  an  intimate  familiarity  with  company 


THE  EMPLOYMENT  APPLICATION  BLANK 
Of  course  there  are  new  members  taken  on  the  staff  of  the  company  from 
time  to  time — but  very  few  of  these  in  the  sales  department.  Not  only  is 
the  sales  organization,  if  a  good  one.  a  fairly  permanent  institution,  but 
when  vacancies  occur  they  are  usually  filled  from  the  ranks  of  other 
departments. 

lines  by  developing  its  sales  department  in  large  • 
measure  from  the  enterprise  of  its  other  depart¬ 
ments. 

The  Western  Electric  Company  is  already  fam¬ 
ous  for  growing  high  executives  from  office  boys. 
Aside  from  the  business  health  indicated  by  the 
ability  to  produce  leadership  from  within  an  organi¬ 
zation,  the  executive  or  the  salesman  thus  produced 
will  have  a  knowledge  of  his  concern  not  to  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  any  outsider  in  a  few  short  months  of 
intensive  study. 

In  selecting  material  for  salesmen,  it  is  preferred 
to  start  with  men  who  have  some  technical  training, 
for  it  is  an  axiom  that  a  man  cannot  sell  anything 
he  does  not  understand — and  the  technical  knowledge 


must  be  obtained  later  within  the  establishment  if 
not  possessed  originally.  The  main  factory  of  the 
Western  Electric  Company  at  Hawthorn  conducts  a 
school  for  promising  college  graduates  who  then  find 
their  place  in  different  lines  of  the  company’s  work. 
Some  of  these  are  sent  out  to  branch  houses  and 
some  find  places  in  the  sales  department,  but  not 
many.  Westeni  business  is  of  necessity  carried  out 
along  somewhat  different  lines  than  eastern  and 
the  best  material  for  salesmen  is  obtained  from 
within  the  branch  itself. 

The  Course  of  an  Education  — 

Anyone  who  is  a  salesman  by  nature  and  who 
discloses  himself  in  whatever  line  of  work  he  be, 
may  be  captured  by  the  sales  department,  biit  the 
usual  avenue  of  approach  is  through  the  stock  room. 
Here  the  man  has  a  chance  to  learn  the  extent  and 
character  of  the  stock  and  to  follow  the  filling  of 
orders  as  they  come  in  from  the  field.  From  here 
the  natural  sequence  is  either  to  office  work  or  to  city 
work,  or  through  the  office  to  the  city  salesman’s 
position.  The  city  sales  positions  offer  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  close  contact  with  the  home  office  and  fre¬ 
quent  consultations  with  those  in  charge.  Problems 
which  arise  may  be  talked  over,  questions  asked  and 
difficulties  straightened  out.  To  some  extent  the 
ancient  order  of  things  is  reversed  and  the  city  pre¬ 
sents  an  excellent  training  field  for  the  country. 

It  takes  five  or  six  years  to  grow  a  sales  force 
from  the  material  of  an  organization,  and  each  sales¬ 
man  represents  the  product  of  that  period  of  train¬ 
ing.  Once  developed  in  this  well  rooted  fashion, 
however,  it  forms  a  healthy  unit  of  some  permanence 
ready  to  meet  emergencies  as  they  arise  and  to  grow 
with  the  organization. 

The  Salesman’s  Responsibility  — 

As  the  representative  of  the  company  to  the 
customer,  the  salesman  must  first  of  all  understand 
the  materials  he  is  selling,  and  not  only  the  partic¬ 
ular  items  he  may  have  on  his  list,  but  any  branch  of 
electrical  ware  or  its  operation  on  which  the  cus¬ 
tomer  may  ask  questions.  In  consequence,  he  is 
encouraged  to  study  his  product,  to  read  technical 
articles — and  to  take  his  subject  home  to  master  it. 
Suggestions  are  continually  being  sent  out  from  the 
home  office  on  new  devices  with  which  the  sales¬ 
man  is  expected  to  be  familiar,  and  several  subscrip¬ 
tions  to  technical  magazines  are  maintained  so  that 
greater  use  may  be  made  of  these  reference  books 
of  up-to-the-hour  progress. 

The  salesman  must  be  a  specialist  on  merchan¬ 
dising  methods,  as  well.  The  company  in  its  position 
as  a  manufacturer  spends  a  vast  amount  of  money 
on  dealers’  helps — but  it  is  laigely  the  province  of 
the  salesman  to  see  that  the  value  of  these  is  really 
understood  and  that  they  are  put  to  use.  Each  sales¬ 
man  carries  with  him  a  cloth  bound  case  containing 


same  place  in  the  intimate  life  of  the  company  organ¬ 
ization  that  the  convention  fills  for  the  industry  as  a 
whole  as  a  factor  of  personal  intercourse  and  the 
valuable  exchange  of  ideas. 


samples  of  booklets,  cards,  and  newspaper  cuts 
which  the  company  is  prepared  to  furnish ;  he  knows 
such  moving  picture  films  as  the  company  provides, 
and  when  they  are  to  appear  in  the  local  theaters  of 
his  district,  or  on  what  occasions  they  might  be 
used  to  profit  by  the  dealer  himself.  The  salesman 
can  carry  ideas  from  one  merchant  to’  another  and 
it  is  he  who  is  looked  to  in  large  measure  to  bring 
the  appreciation  of  such  progressive  improvements 
as  the  standardized  accounting  system  to  the  small 
dealer  who  is  out  of  touch  with  his  fellows.  The  new 


A  WESTERN  ELECTRIC  SALES  CONFERENCE 
Sal«8  conferences  bring  out  new  ideas  and  keep  the  sales  force  in  up-to- 
the-minute  touch  with  the  lines  they  represent. 


For  the  sales  force  is  a  living  thing,  planted 
with  care,  trained  and  cultivated  and  kept  at  the 
pitch  of  its  utmost  productiveness  only  by  constant 
thought  and  vigilance.  There  are  no  rules  to  govern 
its  development — rather  principles  and  the  meeting 
of  each  emergency  as  it  arises  with  a  trained  judg- 

interest  which  the  newspaper  is  taking  in  the  elec-  nient. 
trical  industry  is  helped  by  the  personal  call  of  the 
electrical  salesman  as  he  passes  through  the  town. 

Keeping  the  Field  in  Touch  — 

In  order  that  the  salesman  may  thus  be  the 
missionary  of  the  electrical  industry  in  general  and 
of  his  company  in  particular,  it  is  necessary  that  he 
be  kept  informed  of  new  articles,  price  changes,  new 
advertising  policies  and  the  like  as  they  arise.  The 
Western  Electric  Company  has  developed  a  system  of 
specialists  who  are  responsible  for  sales  in  their  re¬ 
spective  lines  and  in  consequence  whose  responsibility 
extends  to  keeping  the  force  in  the  field  in  touch  with 
the  resources  at  their  command. 

This  is  accomplished  through  circular  letters  and 
through  a  weekly  publication,  the  “Weekly  News 
Letter,”  which  is  circulated  regularly  throughout 
the  sales  force.  This  is  edited  in  the  San  Francisco 
office  and  must  contain  at  least  one  contribution  from 
each  of  the  specialists — a  suggestion,  for  instance,  as 
to  a  new  field  for  some  telephone  apparatus,  a  change 
in  price  in  high  tension  material,  a  sales  record  made 
in  some  district  in  lamps,  a  new  household  labor- 
saving  device  which  is  to  be  added  to  the  line. 

Bi-weekly  conferences  of  the  heads  of  depart¬ 
ments  keep  all  work  coordinated  and  give  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  threshing  out  of  problems.  These  are 
wholly  informal  in  their  nature  for  the  consideration 
of  whatever  matters  come  up  in  the  two  weeks 
period.  More  formal  gatherings  are  held  twice  a 
year  at  which  programmed  papers  are  given  and 
which  all  salesmen  attend.  These  take  much  the 


DEALERS’  SALES  HEI.PS 

The  salesman  not  only  sells  goods  to  the  dealer,  but  helps  the  dealer  to 
re-sell  them  to  his  customers.  The  two  pages  here  shown  are  samples  from 
the  “Electric  Appliance  Sales  Promotion  Service”  which  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  dealer  and  which  the  salesman  carries  always  with  him.  Here  are 
listed  newspaper  cuts  available,  envelope  stuffers  and  car  cards  which  are 
to  be  had  for  the  asking,  and  advance  notices  of  the  moving  picture  and 
other  material  which  the  Western  Electric  Company  makes  available. 


The  Journal  of  Electricity,  in  Its  issue  of  August  1,  published  for  the 
frontispiece  a '  picture  of  the  scene  of  operations  at  Uie  North  Portal  of 
the  new  Kerckhoff  Power  Plant  of  the  San  Joaquin  Light  A  Power  Cor¬ 
poration  on  the  San  Joaquin  river  near  Fresno,  California.  Here  is 
another  photograph  of  the  same  scene  of  operations  taken  less  than  two 
months  later,  and  showing  the  remarkable  progress  that  is  being  made  on 
this  big  hydroelectric  development.  In  the  center  lower  foreground  is  the 
first  completed  '^"crete  section  of  of  the  dam. 
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The  Force  Behind  the  Sales  Force 

BY  AUBREY  DRURY 

(To  energize  its  outside  salesmen,  the  Electric  Appliance  Company  of  San  Francisco  has  per* 
fected  an  “eflficiency  chart”  device  which  is  describe  in  this  article.  It  will  be  seen  herein 
that  there  are  many  other  ways  in  which  the  proi^ressive  jobbing  concern  can  add  to  the  suc¬ 
cess  and  effectiveness  of  its  sales  agents. — The  Editor.) 


INGENIOUS  methods  of  adding  to  the  energy 
and  efficiency  of  its  outside  salesmen  have  been 
put  into  practice  by  the  Electric  Appliance  Com¬ 
pany,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  progi*essive 
jobbing  concerns  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  In  send¬ 
ing  out  a  score  of  salesmen,  the  company  employs  a 
system  of  checking  the  effectiveness  of  their  work 
which  has  proved  of  immense  advantage  both  to 
the  men  themselves  and  to  the  central  organization. 

Before  the  salesman  goes  out,  a  close  study  is 
made  of  the  territory  he  is  to  cover,  and  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  it  offers  as  a  market  for 
electrical  appliances.  The  records 
in  the  office  as  to  previous  sales  in 
this  territory  are  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration,  together  with  the  cur¬ 
rent  condition  of  the  stocks  carried 
by  dealers.  After  all  these  things 
have  been  gone  into  thoroughly, 
the  amount  of  electrical  ware  that 
the  salesman  “ought  to  sell”  each 
month  in  his  district  is  definitely 
determined.  A  conservative  figure 
for  each  appliance  is  fixed  —  for 
instance,  a  man  on  the  road  may 
be  expected  each  month  to  place  or¬ 
ders  in  his  district  for  at  least  50 
washing  machines,  250  elec¬ 
tric  irons,  20  electric  ranges, 
and  so  on.  These  figures  con¬ 
stitute  the  permanent  “tar¬ 
gets”  at  which  the  salesman 
is  expected  to  aim.  His  effi¬ 
ciency  in  each  line  is  judged 
by  the  percentage  his  actual 
sales  form  of  the  “target”  fig¬ 
ure.  The  quality  of  his  marks¬ 
manship  becomes  apparent. 

Charting  the  Campaign  — 

Using  such  a  percentage 
system,  the  progress  of  the 
sales  campaign  is  charted  in 
the  San  Francisco  office.  Each  salesman  is  required 
to  send  in  regular  reports  of  his  work,  stating  the 
number  of  each  article  sold.  On  a  large  sheet,  con¬ 
taining  the  names  of  the  different  salesmen,  an 
accurate  record  is  compiled  of  their  sales  for  the 
month.  At  the  top  of  the  sheet,  as  the  headings  for 
columns,  are  listed  twenty  or  twenty-five  electrical 
appliances  —  both  specialties  and  standard  stock 
which  it  is  desired  to  move  —  and  under  these  are 
placed  the  number  of  sales  normally  expected  of  each 
salesman,  the  actual  sales  made  by  him,  and  the 
percentage  these  latter  form  of  the  expected  number. 

The  percentage  figure  thus  represents  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  the  agent  in  each  line.  Near  the  outer 
margin  of  the  sheet  is  a  summation  of  the  whole. 
The  average  efficiency  percentage  of  the  salesman  is 


determined  by  dividing  the  sum  of  the  percentages 
in  the  individual  lines  by  the  number  of  lines  listed. 

In  practice,  this  table  of  sales  proves  most  illum¬ 
inating.  At  a  glance  can  be  seen  just  how  well  the 
sales  force  is  coming  up  to  expectations  of  the  cen¬ 
tral  office  in  the  various  lines,  and  the  final  efficiency 
percentages  are  very  important,  for  they  offer  a  good 
index  of  the  entei'prise  and  energy  of  each  salesman. 
The  final  standings,  let  us  suppose,  may  read  86%, 
47%,  25%,  39%,  67%  and  so  on.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  the  salesman  who  makes  a  low  showing  will  be 
urged  to  more  strenuous  endeavors, 
in  a  letter  from  the  sales  manager, 
and  the  “high  man”  is  likely  to  be 
congratulated  upon  his  leadership 
of  the  field.  Sometimes  the  table 
shows  that  a  salesman  made  abso¬ 
lutely  no  sales  of  a  certain  appli¬ 
ance,  and  he  is  forthwith  advised 
to  devote  more  attention  to  placing 
that  article,  since  the  Electric 
Appliance  Company  aims  to  have 
its  representatives  all-around  men, 
neglecting  no  department  of  the 
sales  field. 

The  Blueprint  Sales  Table  — 

Every  month  a  blueprint  copy 
of  the  statistical  table  show¬ 
ing  the  efficiency  of  the  out¬ 
side  force  is  sent  to  the  sales¬ 
men.  In  this  way,  each  one  is 
kept  in  touch  with  the  work 
of  the  others,  and  knows  the 
general  trend  of  the  trade. 

“The  whole  system,  as 
developed  in  our  office,  has 
proved  of  decided  benefit  to 
the  efficiency  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion,”  declares  C.  C.  Hillis, 
vice-president  and  treasurer 
of  the  Electric  Appliance  Com¬ 
pany.  “Its  best  point  is  that 
it  spurs  slow-sellers  to  more  action,  and  gives  the 
most  energetic  that  feeling  of  satisfaction  in  work 
well  done  which  is  one  of  the  highest  rewards  in 
industry  and  business.  Much  credit  for  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  ‘the  efficiency  chart  plan’  is  due  to  Mr.  F.  J. 
Cram,  our  secretary  and  sales  manager,  who  is  at  all 
times  in  close  touch  with  his  selling  force.” 
Handling  Two  Main  Lines  with  Economy  — 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  two  sets  of  blueprints  are 
sent  out — one  covering  sales  of  electrical  appliances 
and  the  other  covering  automobile  supplies — for  the 
company  has  for  the  past  six  years  successfully  han¬ 
dled  both  lines.  The  salesmen,  except  those  in  the 
city  of  San  Francisco  (where  different  men  exploit 
the  distinct  lines),  sell  electrical  ware  and  automobile 
sundries  throughout  their  territory,  and  are  expected 


The  Electric  Appliance  Company  occupies  an  entire 
buildins  in  San  Francisco’s  wholesale  district.  Note 
the  display  signs  and  the  ample  show  window. 
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to  devote  equal  attention  to  both.  When  the  auto 
line  was  added,  some  of  the  agents,  who  had  devoted 
themselves  exclusively  to  the  selling  of  electrical 
goods,  were  slow  in  “taking  hold”  of  the  new  oppor¬ 
tunities,  but  now  Mr.  Cram  pronounces  them  all 
specialists  in  both  lines.  “In  this  way,”  he  says,  “it 
is  found  possible  to  ‘make’  territory  which  we  other¬ 
wise  could  perhaps  not  afford  to  cover,  and  the  entire 
arrangement  proves  most  economical.”  Albert  Mein- 
ema  is  manager  of  the  Automobile  Department  of 
the  concern. 

Included  in  the  wide  extent  of  territory  covered 
by  the  salesmen  are  California,  Nevada,  Arizona  and 
southern  Oregon. 

The  two  main  lines — electrical  and  automobile — 
are  kept  absolutely  distinct.  The  company  believes 
that  each  line  must  be  protected  in  its  own  field,  and 
therefore  is  obliged  to  decline  quoting  prices  on  pne 
line  to  those  in  the  other.  If  an  automobile  dealer, 
for  instance,  through  the  advertising  of  the  company 
becomes  interested  in  an  electric  washing  machine, 
he  is  advised  to  visit  the  nearest  electrical  dealer  for 
a  demonstration. 

Advertising  from  the  Jobber’s  Standpoint  — 

The  efforts  of  the  salesmen  are  supported  with 
well-planned  and  well-placed  advertising.  For  new 
specialties,  preparation  of  the  field  is  made  in  a  mail 
campaign;  and  mail  solicitation  is  employed  also  in 
covering  out-of-the-way  territory.  Thousands  of  the 
advertising  leaflets  published  by  appliance  manufac¬ 
turers  are  distributed  each  year,  and  the  suggestions 
of  the  manufacturers  as  to  methods  of  publicity  for 
their  lines  are  usually  followed.  Display  advertising 
is  carried  in  the  Journal  of  Electricity  and  other 
technical  papers. 

“Newspaper  advertising,”  comments  Mr.  Hillis, 
“appears  to  be  the  particular  province  of  the  manu¬ 
facturers  and  the  dealers,  unless  the  jobbers  have 
exclusive  lines.  Nevertheless,  the  jobbers  are  glad 
always  to  cooperate  with  others  for  the  general  up¬ 
building  of  the  industry,  and  the  proposal  for  secur¬ 
ing  special  pages  and  sections  of  the  newspapers, 
devoted  to  electrical  development,  should  receive 
their  support  also.  To  my  mind  the  electrical  section 
ought  to  excite  more  interest  than  the  automobile 
section ;  it  deals  with  necessities,  not  luxuries,  and  is 
of  vital  consequence  to  every  housewife,  and  to  every 
man  concerned  with  industry.  The  people  are  hungry 
for  electrical  appliances;  they  present  the  one  solu¬ 
tion  to  the  servant  problem.” 

An  Electrical  Trade  House  Organ  — 

To  further  the  efforts  of  its  salesmen,  the  com¬ 
pany  issues  a  monthly  house  organ,  “Electrical 
Trade,”  distributed  free  to  all  customers.'  This  inter¬ 
esting  magazine  features  articles  dealing  with  elec¬ 
trical  affairs,  announces  new  specialties  as  they  ap¬ 
pear,  and  advertises  the  various  lines  carried  by  the 
company.  “Auto  Trade”  is  a  similar  paper  issued 
for  the  other  side  of  the  business.  The  1100-page 
catalogs  distributed  by  the  firm  are  published  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  Electric  Appliance  Company  of 
Chicago,  Dallas  and  New  Orleans,  with  which  the 
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Pacific  Coast  concern  is  associated,  though  forming 
an  independent  organization.  Special  pages  are  in¬ 
serted  to  cover  conditions  in  this  section  of  the 
country. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  complete  catalog  covering 
the  automobile  supplies  sold  by  the  company,  which 
is  published  separate  from  that  of  electrical  appli¬ 
ances. 

A  feature  of  the  advertising  is  the  issuance  of  a 
“Red  Special”  leaflet,  printed  in  red  ink  on  good 
white  stock,  and  sent  out  to  the  entire  trade  list  with 
the  monthly  statements.  Each  broadside  “plays  up” 
in  an  attractive  manner  some  particular  electrical 
device  or  automobile  accessory  which  demands  a 
strong  market. 

Office  Arrangements  to  Help  the  Salesmen  — 

In  all  the  details  of  office  arrangement  the  Elec¬ 
tric  Appliance  Company  stands  squarely  behind  its 
salesmen.  Proper  attention  is  paid  to  display  of 
wares  in  the  building  occupied  by  the  company  at 
807  Mission  Street,  San  Francisco.  This  modem 
structure,  consisting  of  six  floors  and  a  basement,  is 
taken  up  entirely  with  the  stock,  and  the  accompany¬ 
ing  illustration  indicates  the  manner  in  which  the 
trade  lines  carried  by  the  house  are  shown  upon  the 
building-front.  The  street  floor  contains  a  display 
and  sales  room,  and  the  show  window  presents  a 
changing  exhibit  of  electrical  ware,  to  draw  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  visiting  dealer.  On  the  second  floor 
are  the  general  offices. 

Behind  the  salesmen,  and  all  the  members  of  the 
organization,  stands  the  wholesome  business  policy 
embodied  in  the  printed  announcement  which  is 
posted  prominently  on  the  walls  of  the  offices.  It 
merits  wide  circulation: 

1  1 

I  IMPORTANT  NOTICE  | 

I  Honesty  is  expected,  as  a  matter  of  course,  in  | 

I  the  operation  of  our  business.  All  service  must  | 

I  be  real.  It  is  the  policy  of  this  Company  to  be  | 

I  absolutely  honest  in  its  dealings  with  its  custom-  I 

I  ers,  its  creditors,  its  employes,  and  its  stock-  I 

I  holders.  | 

I  All  materials  must  be  of  high  grade.  All  | 

I  .  weights,  measures  and  counts  must  be  accurate,  | 
{  and  all  book  and  other  entries  must  be  correct.  | 

I  There  must  be  no  deception  or  false  entries,  or  | 

I  anything  done  under  any  circumstances,  not  | 

I  strictly  in  accord  with  the  principles  of  honesty.  | 

I  Each  one  employed,  from  the  highest  to  the  | 

I  lowest,  must  carry  out  in  good  faith  the  policy  of  | 

I  this  business,  which  will  not  be  changed  under  | 

I  any  circumstances.  | 

I  ELECTRIC  APPLIANCE  COMPANY  | 

1  i 

The  Electric  Appliance  Company  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  in  San  Francisco  since  June,  1904,  and  by  the 
application  of  progressive  business  policies  has  de¬ 
veloped  to  an  organization  of  about  100  people.  The 
principles  of  the  California  Electrical  Cooperative 
Campaign  are  heartily  endorsed  by  the  management 
and  it  is  ably  represented  in  the  ranks  of  the  Sales¬ 
men’s  Auxiliary. 


i  - 
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Elwfkricity  Will 
Solve  Your  Servant 
Problem 


Why  Hug 
The  Kitchen  Stove 
or  Fireplace? 


Put  Electricity 
to  Work 


An  Ele<?tric 
Washing  Machine 
Is  Just  What 
You  Need 


The 

Day-Light  Saving  Law 
Has  Repealed 


An  example  of  the  effective  cooperative  advertising  planned  from  month 
to  month  by  the  California  Electrical  Cooperative  Campaign 
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the  north  is  not  at  present  known  but  more  than 
equals  the  number  in  the  south.  A  conservative 
estimate  would  be  that  the  solicitors  now  employed 
in  the  state  of  California  as  a  result  of  the  efforts 
of  the  California  Electrical  Cooperative  Campaign 
represent  a  return  to  the  central  stations  for  this 
year  of  more  than  $200,000.  So  important  is  this 
phase  of  the  work  that  it  is  being  made  the  subject 
of  special  study  by  the  Commercial  Section  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  Section,  N.  E.  L.  A.,  of  which  K.  E.  Van 
Kuran,  district  manager  at  Los  Angeles  of  the  West- 
inghouse  Electric’  &  Manufacturing  Company,  is 
chairman. 

PRACTICAL  EVIDENCE 
The  following  extracts  are  from  letters  re^ 
ceived  by  A.  L.  Spring,  Field  Representative  of  the 
California  Electrical  Cooperative  Campaign,  and  are 
interesting  evidence  of  the  way  in  which  dealers  are 
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taking  advantage  of  the  service  offered  by  the  Co¬ 
operative  Campaign: 

Dear  Mr.  Spring: 

We  expect  to  get  into  our  new  building  the  early  part 
of  next  week.  The  carpenters  and  painters  are  busy  this 
week  getting  things  in  shape.  Would  be  very  glad  to  have 
any  further  suggestions  from  you  regarding  Uie  arrange¬ 
ments,  decoration,  etc. 

After  we  get  settled  we  will  be  very  glad  indeed  to  have 
you  inspect  our  new  quarters. 

Dear  Sir: 

We  have  secured  a  lease  on  a  Main  street  store.  It  is 
being  remodeled  for  us,  and  we  expect  to  be  moved  in  by 
May  1st, 

If  you  are  out  this  way,  we  would  be  glad  of  any  sug¬ 
gestions  you  might  offer. 

In  commenting  on  these  Mr.  Spring  adds :  “Of 
course,  in  addition  to  the  dealers  who  request  us,  we 
are  continually  in  our  work  on  our  regular  calls  lay¬ 
ing  out  and  rearranging  stores.” 
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Just  Jones  Deals  in  Household  Appliances 

BY  J.  H.  MOSELEY 

(In  his  first  article  on  organizing  a  retail  electrical  business,  progressive  **Just  Jones”  outlined 
a  sales  policy  calculated  to  set  any  new  dealer  squarely  on  his  feet.  Now  this  same  sane 
authority  dispenses  advice  on  specialization  in  electric  household  appliances.  He  talks  about 
advertising,  too  —  and  J.  H.  Moseley,  originator  of  all  the  Just  Jones  ideas,  is  an  experienced 
expert  in  advertising  electrical  wares. — The  Editor.) 


Having  firmly  established  the  retail  business  of 
“Just  Jones,”  I  have  decided  to  make  a  sx)ecialty  of 
electric  household  appliances. 

Household  appliances  are  sold  to  two  classes  of 
customers:  those  who  are  already  educated  to  the 
use  of  electrical  devices,  and  those  who  are  not.  In 
my  remarks  of  two  weeks  ago,  I  indicated  how  a 
follow-up  mailing  system  could  be  developed  for  the 
creation  of  special  branches  of  business. 

Here  again  my  mailing  and  prospect  list  comes 
into  play.  This  list  should  be  divided  into  the  two 
classes  above  given  and  I  should  work  out  a  schedule 
of  attack. 

Planning  the  Systematic  Drive 

This  might  be  somewhat  as  follows,  according 
to  the  local  conditions: 

A.  Electric  Irons 

B.  Electric  Toasters 

C.  Miscellaneous  Table  Appliances 

D.  Electric  Sewing  Machines 

E.  Electric  Washing  Machines 

F.  Electric  Vacuum  Cleaner 

G.  Electric  Ironing  Machine 

H.  Electric  Dishwasher 

I.  Electric  Range 

This  at  once  suggests  the  sub-division  of  my 
mailing  list  into  additional  classes. 

As  soon  as  a  customer  has  been  sold  an  Electric 
Iron,  I  shall  put  him  in  the  1-B  Class  and  start  work¬ 
ing  on  him  for  an  Electric  Toaster. 

As  soon  as  he  has  been  sold  an  Electric  Toaster, 
he  will  be  put  in  Class  1-C  and  I  shall  start  working 
on  him  for  Miscellaneous  Appliances. 

It  may  be  advisable  to  combine  Class  1-C  and 
Class  1-D. 

The  logic  of  having  such  a  schedule  can  be  seen 
without  explanation. 

In  case  a  customer  in  class  1-D  purchased  a 
vacuum  cleaner  this  would  be  noted  on  the  card  but 


the  customer  would  still  remain  in  class  1-D.  After 
this  customer  had  been  sold  a  sewing  machine  she 
would  then  be  transferred  to  class  1-E.  After  she 
had  been  sold  a  washing  machine  she  would  then  be 
put  in  the  1-G  class  as  she  would  already  have  a 
vacuum  cleaner. 

This  schedule  should  be  arranged  to  suit  local 
conditions,  so  as  to  follow  the  lines  of  least  resist¬ 
ance. 

Educating  the  Backward  Prospects 

The  second  class  of  customers,  those  not  already 
educated  to  the  use  of  electrical  devices,  should  be 
approached  from  an  educational  standpoint.  Perhaps 
I  will  have  none  of  this  class  in  my  town.  If  this  is 
the  case,  I  am  fortunate. 

After  selling  an  electric  iron  to  customers  of 
this  class  it  will  be  easy  to  gradually  sell  them  other 
appliances. 

I  shall  keep  in  mind  that  I  am  working  not  neces¬ 
sarily  for  the  sale  of  one  electric  iron  but  for  the 
ultimate  sale  of  a  complete  electric  home.  In  other 
words,  to  go  after  this  business  on  the  assumption 
that  I  am  going  after  a  $1,500  or  $2,000  customer. 
This  is  what  the  business  will  eventually  amount  to, 
and  it  is  worth  looking  at  from  this  standpoint. 

Keeping  this  idea  in  mind  also  when  new  houses 
are  being  built,,  it  will  be  easy  to  sell  a  complete  elec¬ 
trical  installation  for  a  new  home,  provided  the 
builder  is  approached  in  the  proper  manner. 

The  time  is  coming  when  electrical  household 
equipment  will  be  sold  in  units  just  like  bath  room 
equipment  and  I  might  as  well  start  my  activities 
along  that  line  now. 

Advertising,  Personal  and  Persuasive 

The  smaller  the  town,  the  more  personal  can  be 
my  advertising.  The  telephone  is  an  excellent  adver- 
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tisingr  medium  for  small  towns  and  is  also  useful  in 
the  larger  towns  in  campaign  work. 

I  shall  make  it  a  point  to  call  up  my  prospective 
customers  periodically  and  let  them  know  about  the 
new  appliances  which  I  have  received. 

I  shall  use  the  telephone  by  all  means  when  I  am 
conducting  a  special  sale. 

With  the  right  kind  of  mailing  list,  circular  let¬ 
ters  are  very  effective,  provided  there  is  something 
definite  to  be  said.  The  installation  by  me  of  a  com¬ 
plete  electrical  home  would  make  the  subject  of  a 
very  interesting  letter.  The  saving  by  Mrs.  Brown 
of  $150.00  in  a  year,  through  the  purchase  of  a 
washing  machine,  would  also  make  interesting 
reading. 

I  am  going  to  make  my  circular  letters  specific 
and  personal. 

Newspaper  advertising  should  be  used  as  my 
business  grows  to  the  point  where  I  can  afford  to 
keep  it  up  continually.  The  ideal  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  schedule  for  an  electrical  dealer  contemplates 
the  featuring  of  something  special  at  least  once  a 
month,  in  dominating  space.  This  plan  will  not  only 
make  many  actual  sales  but  will  keep  my  name 
before  the  public. 

If  such  a  plan  is  not  followed,  then  periodical 
insertions  of  small  copy,  at  least  twice  a  week  (every 
other  day  if  possible) ,  should  be  made.  In  order  to 
insure  that  this  small  copy  be  interesting  it  must  be 
kept  “newsy,”  so  that  people  will  be  continually  look¬ 
ing  for  it. 

Here  again  advantage  can  be  taken  of  the  work 
I  am  doing  to  make  my  advertisements  specific  and 
personal. 

Copy  should  be  planned  two  weeks  or  a  month 
ahead,  so  that  an  occasional  rush  of  work  will  not 
interfere  with  my  schedule  and  cause  my  copy  to 
become  “dead.” 

Working  all  Details  Together 

Coordination  of  advertising  and  publicity  is 
essential.  If  I  am  talking  about  washing  machines 
in  my  advertising,  I  must  be  sure  to  make  my  tele¬ 
phone  conversations,  circular  letters,  show  windows, 
the  interior  of  my  store,  my  salesmen,  delivery  men 
and  my  repair  men  talk  the  same  thing. 

If  I  am  to  try  out  the  effect  of  merely  calling 
customers’  attention  to  an  article,  I  shall  take  some 
slow  moving  stock  and  make  it  a  point  to  mention 
this  article  to  every  customer  who  enters  my  store. 
If  I  keep  this  up  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  always  call¬ 
ing  attention  to  the  uses  of  the  article  to  persons  who 
are  interested,  I  shall  find  that  the  slow  stock  will 
begin  to  move. 

I  shall  start  on  such  a  scale  so  that  I  can  keep 
building. 

It  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  start  a 
business  with  the  blare  of  trumpets  and  be  forced 
to  discontinue  because  expenses  cannot  be  met.  It  is 
much  better  to  start  in  a  small  modest  way  and 
keep  everlastingly  adding  a  little  each  month  and 
each  year  as  business  grows. 


EDUCATING  THE  SALESMAN 

(The  growing  importance  of  the  salesman  in  modem 
business  is  making  his  profession  one  which  requires 
wide  qualifications  and  special  training.  The  follow* 
ing  outline  gives  some  of  the  points  brought  out  in 
a  recent  exhaustive  discussion  of  the  subject. — The 
Editor.) 

An  interesting  analysis  of  the  problems  of  the 
salesman  was  undertaken  at  a  recent  three-day  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the 
World. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  the  salesman  must 
analyze — 

Himself 

His  merchandise 

His  customer 

How  Salesmen  Can  Analyze  Themselves  — 

The  average  salesman  does  not  realize  his  own 
handicaps  or  his  own  assets.  The  simplest  way  for 
him  to  understand  his  opportunities  is  to  study  the 
four  things  which  go  to  make  up  every  successful 
salesman : 

Appearance 

Language 

Intellectual  ability  and  knowledge 

Social  life. 

Appearance  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  suc¬ 
cessful  selling  of  any  merchandise  shown  and  sold  in 
a  retail  store. 

In  a  discussion  of  language  the  simplest  way  to 
study  English  was  taken  up,  and  four  methods  out¬ 
lined  : 

Study  of  grammar 

To  write 

To  read 

To  cultivate  educated  people 
It  was  pointed  out  among  other  things  that 
imagination  is  essential  to  the  growth  of  the  sales¬ 
man.  The  different  types  of  imagination  were  dis¬ 
cussed  in  detail. 

Analyzing  Customers  — 

Customers  are  analyzed  according  to  their  ages, 
and  the  quickest  way  of  approach  is  determined  by 
the  psychology  of  the  various  age  periods.  Other 
factors  which  are  of  vital  importance  to  this  aspect 
of  the  work  were  summarized  as  follows: 

Social  position  of  customers.  How  to  classify  then! 
quickly  according  to  their  vocations,  and  position  in  the 
community. 

Quick  analysis  of  the  intelligence  of  any  community — 
showing  the  low  priced  customers,  the  medium  and  high 
priced  customers. 

•The  importance  of  understanding  the  period  of  atten¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  customers. 

The  best  time  of  the  day  for  customers  to  shop.  Why 
they  shop  in  the  afternoon  instead  of  the  morning. 

How  to  introduce  new  styles  and  new  merchandise  and 
get  the  customer  to  understand  the  ideas  quickly — based 
on  certain  laws  of  psychology. 

The  law  of  mental  activity. 

The  law  of  Yes  and  No.  How  to  keep  the  customer  in 
the  “Yes”  attitude. 

Different  types  of  customers  classified  according  to  their 
physical  make-up. 

The  five  methods  that  customers  use  in  deciding. 

The  final  points  taken  up  were  the  study  of  mer¬ 
chandise  and  the  methods  of  advertising  a  retail 
store,  the  discussion  covering  about  ten  retail  lines 
of  business. 
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Technical  Hints _ 

BY  LOUIS  ETSHOKIN 

(The  refusal  of  voltage  to  build  up  is  an  occasional 
generator  problem  which  the  contractor-dealer  is 
called  upon  to  remedy.  The  reasons  back  of  such 
trouble  and  the  fundamental  explanation  of  the  phe¬ 
nomenon  of  constant  voltage  are  here  made  clear. 

The-  author’s  experience  with  practical  problems  as 
an  instructor  in  the  U.  S.  Navy  have  given  him  an 
intimate  familiarity  with  the  difficulties  which  arise 
in  the  field.  This  is  the  first  of  a  series  by  Mr.  Etsho- 
kin,  the  next  of  which  will  appear  in  the  Nov.  15th 
issue. — The  Editor.) 

CONSTANT  VOLTAGE  ON  SHUNT  D.C. 

GENERATORS 

Most  electricians  have  wondered  at  times  why 
it  is  that  a  shunt  or  self-excited  d.c.  generator,  will 
build  its  voltage  up  to  a  certain  given  point,  and  then 
stop,  and  hold  this  voltage. 

The  basis  of  this  is  in  the  property  which  iron 
has  of  becoming  saturated  with  magnetic  lines  of 


When  the  current  is  increased  in  a  coil  of  wire  around  an  iron  bar.  as  '■ 
shown  in  Fitr.  1,  the  nriairnetization  of  the  iron  is  increased  in  the  ratio 
indicated  in  the  curve  shown  in  Fin.  2. 


force.  That  is,  if  we  have  a  coil  of  wire  around  an 
iron  bar,  and  we  gradually  increase  the  current  in 
the  coil,  the  magnetization  of  the  iron  will  not  in¬ 
crease  in  the  same  proportion,  but  will  follow  a  curve, 
somewhat  as  in  Fig.  2. 

The  points  a,  b,  c  and  d  represent  four  equal 
increases  of  current,  but  not  four  equal  increases  of 
magnetization.  The  greater  the  magnetization,  the 
greater  is  the  increase  of  current  necessary  to  pro¬ 
duce  an  equal  increase  of  magnetization. 

Now  the  voltage  generated  in  a  generator  is 
proportional  to  the  rate  of  cutting  lines  of  force. 
This  means  that  considering  speed  constant,  the 
voltage  in  a  given  generator  is  proportional  to  the 
strength  of  its  magnetic  field.  But  in  a  self-excited 
generator,  represented  diagramatically  by  Fig.  3,  the 
magnetizing  current  is  dependent  upon  the  generated 
voltage.  This  magnetizing  current  is  equal  to  the 
generated  voltage  divided  by  the  resistance  of  the 
field,  and  can  be  represented  by  Fig.  4.  We  have  seen 
that  voltage  is  directly  proportional  to  magnetiza¬ 
tion,  so  we  can  change  ma^etization  to  voltage  in 
Fig.  2. 

Now  let  us  combine  Fig.  2  and  Fig.  4  into  Fig.  5. 
We  start  off  with  a  little  voltage  as  soon  as  the  gen¬ 
erator  speeds  up.  This  voltage,  ab,  is  due  to  the 
residual  magnetism  in  the  machine.  In  turn,  this 


voltage  ‘ab’  produces  a  magnetizing  current  ‘c’  in 
the  field.  The  magnetizing  current  ‘c’  produces  a 
voltage  ‘d.’  The  voltage  ‘d’  produces  a  current  ‘e,’ 
and  so  on  until  ‘k’  where  the  two  curves  cross.  The 
voltage  at  ‘k’  would  be  the  stable  voltage. 

If  we  added  resistance  to  our  field  circuit,  the 
curve  ‘c,  e,  g,  i’  would  be  steeper,  and  our  voltage  or 


Fig.  3  represents  a  eelf-exrited  generator,  in  which  the  magnetizing  cur¬ 
rent  depends  on  the  generated  voltage.  Fig.  4  shows  the  relation  of  the 
magnetizing  current  to  the  generated  voltage  and  the  resistance  of  the  field. 

crossing  point  would  be  lower.  If  we  decreased  the 
field  resistance,  the  crossing  point  or  stable  voltage 
would  be  higher. 

The  question  now  arises,  as  to  why  the  voltage 
stops  at  ‘K.’  Why  does  it  not  go  on  to  ‘m’  ?  Say  it 
did.  It  would  then  produce  a  current  ‘1’  which  would 
produce  a  voltage  ‘k’  again. 

It  is  plain,  then,  that  the  saturation  property  of 
iron  is  responsible  for  the  fact  that  we  can  obtain 
a  certain  definite  voltage  in  a  self-excited  generator. 


The  voltage  ab  produces  in  the  field  a  magnetizing  current  c  which  in  turn 
pr^uces  voltage  d.  The  voltage  at  k  represents  the  stable  voltage,  this 
being  obtainable  on  account  of  the  saturation  property  of  iron. 


There  are  two  very  common  troubles  that  arise 
in  this  t5T)e  of  generator,  each  one  causing  a  refusal 
of  the  voltage  to  build  up. 

One  of  these  troubles  is  loss  of  residual  mag¬ 
netism  due  to  vibration,  effect  of  other  electrical  ma¬ 
chinery,  etc.  This  is  evidenced  by  a  zero  voltage. 

The  other  trouble  is  due  to  a  reversal  of  this 
residual  magnetism.  Quite  frequently  when  a  ma¬ 
chine  is  first  connected  up,  the  leads  from  the  arma¬ 
ture  to  the  field  are  wrong,  and  the  machine  will  not 
build  up  its  voltage  for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
voltage  produced  in  the  armature  by  the  residual, 
sends  a  current  through  the  field  that  destroys  that 
very  residual. 

Once  these  troubles  are  recognized  the  remedy 
is  obvious.  They  are  the  first  things  to  look  for 
when  a  shunt  generator  refuses  to  build  up. 


October  15,  1919] 


Purchase  of  the  Lake  Cushman  Power  Site 


Map  showing  the  power  project  planned  in  the  development  of  the  Lake  Cushman  site 
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posed  power  station  on  Hood  Canal  to  the  line  of  There  is  a  low  water  period  at  a  different  time 
Pierce  county,  a  distance  of  20  miles.  of  the  year  from  the  low  water  period  on  the  Nis- 

The  lowest  water  gaugings  made  at  Lake  Cush-  qually ;  also,  the  storage  to  be  provided  at  Lake  Cush¬ 
man  by  the  U.  S.  (Jovemment  so  far  recorded  assure  man  will  protect  against  low  water.  The  storage 
75,000  h.p.  on  a  50%  load-factor  basis.  To  build  the  basin  will  be  nearly  a  mile  wide  and  about  10  miles 
plant,  transmission  lines,  sub-station,  etc.,  will  cost  long.  This  will  provide  storage  enough  to  keep  the 
$6,500,000.00 — that  is,  $86.67  per  h.p.,  as  against  full  power  of  the  plant  going  across  low  water 
$118.00  per  h.p.  at  the  Nisqually  plant.  periods. 

Training  Librarians  to  Serve  Business  Needs 

(The  recent  articles  on  the  Business  Library  by  Louise  B.  Krause  which  have  appeared  in  the 
Journal  of  Electricity  and  which  are  now  being  put  into  book  form,  have  awakened  much 
interest  among  business  men  in  the  part  the  library  may  play  in  the  modern  business  organi¬ 
zation.  In  line  with  the  recognition  of  its  importance  comes  the  announcement  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  library  courses  planned  for  the  coming  Riverside  Library  School,  at  Riverside,  California. 

For  the  interest  of  readers  who  may  wish  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  offered,  a  brief 


outline  of  the  scope  of  the  work  and  its  general 

To  meet  the  requirements  of  business  men  for 
library  service  giving  up-to-date  information,  the 
Riverside  Library  Service  School  announces  an  en¬ 
larged  and  extended  program  for  training  students 
for  this  important  work.  It  purposes  to  train  libra¬ 
rians  for  library  work  in  business  houses  and  also 
to  give  public  library  workers  an  understanding  of 
what  the  business  man  really  needs  and  wants  along 
the  line  of  printed  information;  how  to  procure  the 
material  and  how  to  get  it  to  the  business  man  in 
a  prompt  and  effective  manner. 

This  movement  of  the  Riverside  Library  Service 
School  is  in  line  with  the  present  day  movement  in 
all  progressive  education,  namely,  a  rational  compli¬ 
ance  with  and  conformity  to  what  is  going  on  in  the 
.world  today  and  to  what  the  world  requires  of  its 
workers  in  order  adequately  to  meet  its  growing 
problems. 

In  addition,  therefore,  to  the  established  library 
courses,  cataloging,  classification,  reference  work, 
bibliography,  etc.,  which  have  been  given  in  library 
schools  for  a  number  of  years  and  which  are  the 
necessary  foundations  of  all  successful  library  work, 
Mr.  Joseph  F.  Daniels,  director  of  the  Riverside  Li¬ 
brary  Service  School,  has  arranged  to  offer  in  his 
Winter  School  program  two  additional  courses  for 
training  in  business  library  work.  • 

The  Business  Library 

One  course  will  be  on  “The  Business  Library,” 
its  organization,  administration  and  its  special  infor¬ 
mation  problems,  to  be  taught  for  four  weeks  by  Miss 
Louise  B.  Krause,  librarian,  H.  M.  Byllesby  &  CJom- 
pany,  Chicago,  who  is  an  authority  on  the  subject 
and  well  known  to  the  readers  of  the  Journal  of  Elec¬ 
tricity  as  the  author  of  the  series  of  articles  on 
“The  Business  Library”  which  have  appeared  in  the 
Journal  during  the  past  year.  Miss  Krause  brings 
to  the  teaching  of  this  subject  not  a  mere  theoretical 
knowledge  but  a  large  fund  of  practical  experience 
and  knowledge  of  business  conditions  due  to  her  ten 
years  of  library  service  in  the  business  world. 

The  Vertical  File 

The  other  business  course  will  be  on  “The  Ver¬ 
tical  File”  and  its  uses,  given  by  Miss  Virginia  Fair¬ 
fax,  librarian.  Carnation  Milk  Products  CJompany, 
Chicago.  Vertical  filing  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 


plan  is  here  given. — The  Editor.) 

tools  which  have  been  introduced  into  modem  busi¬ 
ness.  It  fills  a  need  in  taking  care  of  correspondence, 
office  records,  blue  prints,  photographs,  trade  cata¬ 
logs,  pamphlets,  and  all  miscellaneous  printed  infor¬ 
mation  which  are  found  in  the  business  office  of  to¬ 
day.  The  course  on  “The  Vertical  File”  as  planned 
by  Mr.  Daniels  is  designed  to  teach  both  business 
librarians  and  public  and  school  librarians  how  to 
use  this  valuable  tool  most  effectively  in  the  handling 
of  information. 

A  large  part  of  the  newest  and  most  reliable 
information  to  be  found  in  print  today  is  not  in  books 
but  in  unbound  material,  such  as  pamphlets  and 
leaflets,  and  the  public  library  which  does  not  keep 
this  information  up-to-date  and  on  ready  file  is  be¬ 
hind  the  times  in  giving  efficient  service  to  its  com¬ 
munity.  The  day  is  passing  when  the  public  library 
can  afford  to  consider  its  field  as  dealing  only  with 
information  that  is  in  a  cloth  bound  book  and  of 
sufficient  size  to  be  easily  taken  care  of  on  a  shelf. 
The  course,  therefore,  will  give  instruction  in  the 
filing  and  indexing  of  library  material  in  vertical 
files.  It  will  also  give  instruction  to  librarians  in  the 
filing  of  correspondence. 

The  subject  of  business  letter  writing  will  also 
be  taught  in  this  course.  This  instruction  will  not 
treat  of  “How  to  Write  Letters  that  Sell”  but  will 
give  instruction  covering  the  style  and  mechanical 
makeup  of  a  business  letter  of  which  students  who 
have  not  had  business  experience  or  training  are 
usually  ignorant. 

In  addition  to  these  two  courses,  instruction  will 
be  given  in  the  following  subjects  by  well  known 
teachers  of  established  reputation: 

Book  Binding,  by  W.  Elmo  Reavis. 

Periodicals  and  Serials,  by  Mrs.  Mabel  F.  Faulkner. 

Reference  Books,  by  Miss  Lillian  Dickson. 

Library,  law.  Library  finance,  taxes,  etc.,  by  Jos.  F. 
Daniels. 

Children’s  literature  and  story  telling,  by  an  expert  to 
be  announced  soon. 

Cataloging  and  Classification,  by  an  Eastern  teacher  to 
be  announced  soon. 

Book  selection,  book  market,  etc.,  by  Jos.  F.  Daniels. 

The  state  of  California  is  to  be  congratulated 
on  this  advance  movement  in  library  education  so 
ably  inaugurated  by  Mr.  Joseph  F.  Daniels,  and  it 
will  no  doubt  attract  many  students  not  only  from 
California  but  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 
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make  more  water  available  than  at  present  for  irriga¬ 
tion,  and  would  incidentally  cut  down  the  peak  of  the 
river’s  flood  discharge. 

The  All-American  Canal  as  proposed  will  receive 
its  water  at  the  Laguna  Dam.  For  ten  miles  it  will 
carry  water  for  the  Yuma  project  as  well  as  for  the 
Imperial  Valley  lands.  Enlargement  and  modifica¬ 
tion  of  the  existing  Yuma  canal,  and  structures  to 
take  care  of  the  increased  volume  of  water  are  rec¬ 
ommended.  The  Board  states  that  the  method  of 
desilting  the  muddy  Colorado  river  water  as  at  pres¬ 
ent  in  practice  at  the  Laguna  Dam  can  be  success¬ 
fully  applied  to  the  diversion  of  10,600  sec.  feet,  now 
contemplated  when  the  river  is  at  stages  in  excess  of 
the  canal  requirements,  but  recommends  an  addi¬ 
tional  large  capacity  sluice  or  waste  gate  about 
miles  below  the  dam,  to  aid  in  removing  from  the 
canal  any  sand  not  dropped  in  the  desilting  chamber 
above  the  headgate. 

The  capacity  of  the  proposed  canal  below  the  di¬ 
version  point  for  the  water  of  the  Yuma  project  is  to 
be  9000  second  feet.  The  course  of  the  canal  will 
lead  around  the  easteni  and  southern  slopes  of  Pilot 
Knob,  thence  closely  following  the  Califomia-Mexico 
l)oundary  line  for  several  miles.  It  makes  a  detour 
Dam  and  delivering  it  to  the  distributing  system  of  to  the  north  in  passing  through  the  area  of  drifting 
the  Imperial  Valley,  California,  and  recommends  that  sand  hills  lying  west  of  Pilot  Knob,  the  length  of 
the  United  States  Government  assist  in  the  financing  canal  in  this  detour  being  about  11  miles.  The  mag- 
of  this  enterprise.  nitude  of  the  excavation  in  the  20-mile  length  of  the 

The  Canal  Board  was  appointed  under  the  pro-  canal  from  Pilot  Knob  to  the  East  Side  Mesa  Canal 
visions  of  an  agreement  between  the  Secretary  of  the  No.  1,  which  includes  this  sand  hill  section,  can  be 
Interior  and  the  Imperial  Irrigation  District,  the  seen  from  the  figures  given  in  the  report:  rock 
members  being  Dr.  Elwood  Mead  of  the  University  of  312,000  cu.  yds.  and  earth  48,506,000  cu.  yds.  Blow- 
Calif  omia,  W.  W.  Schlecht  of  the  United  States  Rec-  sand  that  will  be  blown  into  the  cut  during  construc- 
lamation  Service  at  Yuma,  and  C.  E.  Grunsky,  Con-  tion  from  the  drifting  sand  dunes  is  estimated  at 
suiting  Engineer  of  the  Imperial  Irrigation  District.  500,000  cu.  yds.  The  total  length  of  the  canal  is 
The  sum  of  $45,000  was  provided  for  the  neces-  about  65  miles, 
sary  surveys  and  preliminary  studies,  and  use  was  ^  .  ..  r  ^ 

maL  of  the  record  and  office  facilities  of  the  U.  S.  Generation  of  Electric  Power  - 

Reclamation  Service  which  were  placed  at  the  dis-  ,,  ‘^e  drops  in  elevation  below 

posal  of  the  Board.  Porter  J.  Preston  was  the  engi-  ‘he  points  where  the  water  for  the  Yuma  Mesa  and 
neer  in  charge  of  surveys  and  examinations.  A  pre-  .  for  the  lands  lying  northward  of  the  Salton  Sea  are 
liminary  report  transmitting  a  tentative  cost  esti- 

mate  was  submitted  in  December,  1918.  ‘he  Pumpmg  of  water  to  the  Yuma  Mesa 

lands  and  to  the  highlands  of  the  East  Side  Imperial 
Construction  Details  —  Valley  Mesa.  The  installation  at  Mesa  Power  Station 

The  report  discusses  the  larger  problems  of  the  No.  1  will  use  a  maximum  flow  of  6000  sec.  ft.  with 
Colorado  river  and  points  out  that  the  danger  of  the  a  fall  of  24  feet  and  that  at  Mesa  Power  Station 
river  within  Lower  California  again  taking  a  course  No.  2  a  maximum  flow  of  5500  sec.  ft.  under  a  head 
to  the  north  is  increasing.  It  can  only  be  restrained  of  47  feet.  The  location  of  a  temporary  power  sta- 
for  the  present  by  artificial  barriers.  The  Board  tion  near  Pilot  Knob  is  proposed  to  make  power 
recommends,  among  other  things,  that  the  United  available  for  the  Yuma  project  and  to  meet  the  re¬ 
states  should  cooperate  with  Mexico  in  putting  the  quirements  of  the  Imperial  Irrigation  District  which 
Colorado  river  upon  a  direct  course  to  the  Gulf  of  is  operating  several  dredges  near  the  head  of  its  pres- 
Califomia  and  in  holding  it  on  such  a  course.  The  ent  canal,  which  will  have  to  remain  in  service  three 
United  States  should  also  in  the  near  future  provide  or  four  years  while  the  All-American  Canal  is  under 
for  the  storage  of  some  of  the  flood  flow  of  the  river  construction.  This  station  will  be  operated  with 
in  the  upper  regions  of  its  watershed,  which  would  water  taken  from  the  upper  section  of  the  new  canal 


The  Intake  of  the  present  canal  system  at  Lamina  Dam 
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and  delivered  into  the  present  main  canal  of  the  Im-  outside  lands  for  the  irrigation  of  400,000  acres  for 
perial  Irrigation  District.  which  the  canal  would  furnish  water.  An  item  of 

$1,900,000  payable  to  the  United  States  for  the  Yuma 
Cost  of  the  Undertaking  project  in  deferred  payments,  for  the  right  to  con- 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  65  miles  of  canal,  in-  Laguna  Dam,  is  a  part  of  this  cost 

eluding  the  remodeling  of  existing  structures  but  estimate. 

not  including  the  i)ower  plants,  is  $20,555,091,  of  estimated  cost  of  installing  the  proposed 

which  $17,137,366  would  be  borne  by  the  present  power  plants  is  $1,231,523  for  Mesa  Power  Station 
Imperial  Irrigation  District,  $992,814  by  the  United  No.  1,  $1,632,965  for  Mesa  Power  Station  No.  2  and 
States  for  the  Yuma  project,  and  $11,424,911  by  the  $522,780  for  the  temporary  plant  at  Pilot  Knob. 

Registration  of  Professional  Engineers 

(The  question  of  registering  professional  engineers  is  one  which  has  been  the  subject  of  ani¬ 
mated  discussion  all  over  the  country.  The  scheme  ha»  recently  become  law  in  Oregon,  and  it 
will  no  doubt  be  of  interest  to  engineering  circles  to  see  how  the  system  is  working  out  in 


actual  practice. — The  Editor.) 

The  State  Board  of  Engineering  Examiners  in 
Oregon  is  now  fully  organized  and  prepared  to  re¬ 
ceive  applications  for  registration  of  the  professional 
engineers  in  Oregon,  and  others  who  expect  to  prac¬ 
tice  engineering  in  Oregon. 

Organization  of  the  Board  — 

The  Board  has  held  several  meetings  to  date  and 
has  worked  out  and  adopted  complete  by-laws,  rules 
and  regulations  for  the  government  of  the  action  of 
the  members  of  the  Board  and  methods  for  holding 
examinations. 

Headquarters  have  been  established  where  the 
necessary  application  blanks  for  registration  without 
examination,  and  copies  of  the  law  and  all  other  in¬ 
formation  may  be  obtained  on  request. 

The  business  of  the  board  will  be  transacted  to 
a  large  extent  by  an  executive  committee,  a  finance 
committee  and  a  by-laws  and  rules  committee. 

Requirements  of  the  Law  — 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  law,  it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  all  those  engaging  in  civil,  mechanical,  elec¬ 
trical,  mining,  chemical  and  all  branches  of  profes¬ 
sional  engineering,  to  register. 

Registration  Without  Examination  — 

Class  1  Applications  require  the  applicant  to 
show  that  he  is  more  than  21  years  of  age,  that  he 
is  of  good  character,  and  has  practiced  professional 
engineering  for  at  least  six  years,  and  that  during 
that  period  he  has  had  charge  of  engineering  work 
as  principal  or  assistant  for  at  least  two  years. 

All  statements  made  by  the  applicant  must  be 
attested  by  him  under  oath,  and  in  addition  the 
applicant  must  submit  evidence,  satisfactory  to  the 
board,  of  the  accuracy  of  the  statements  submitted 
by  him.  While  the  duty  of  examining  into  all  details 
of  education  and  experience  of  each  applicant  for 
registration  without  examination  is  not  specifically 
required  by  the  board,  the  law  does  require  the  board 
to  satisfy  itself  of  the  general  good  character,  skill 
and  responsibility  of  each  applicant  considered  in 
connection  with  the  applicant’s  desire  to  practice  as 
a  professional  engineer. 

Registration  under  this  Act  is  not  intended  by 
the  state  to  be  a  process  contrived  for  the  benefit  of 


professional  engineers,  but  for  the  protection  of  the 
public  against  the  incompetent  practitioner,  and 
action  by  the  board  toward  registering  applicants 
will  be  directed  to  this  end,  and  this  end  alone.  For 
that  reason  it  will  be  incumbent  on  applicants  to  con¬ 
vince  the  board  they  have  clear  records  of  integrity 
of  character  and  are  professionally  competent  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Act,  to  the  end  that  the  public 
interest  will  be  served  by  their  practice  of  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  engineering. 

The  language  of  the  Act  distinctly  states  that 
except  in  the  case  of  honorably  discharged  soldiers, 
the  board  shall  only  issue  certificates  of  registration 
without  examination  on  or  before  January  1,  1920, 
and  that  after  that  date  it  shall  issue  such  certifi¬ 
cates  only  consequent  to  examination.  All  engineers 
engaged  in  military  or  naval  forces  of  the  United 
States  are  entitled  to  make  applications  and  qualify 
for  license  to  practice  engineering  without  examina¬ 
tion,  at  any  time  within  one  year  after  their  hon¬ 
orable  discharge  from  the  service. 

Registration  After  Examination  — 

Class  2  Applications  for  registration  require  the 
applicant  to  show  that  he  is  more  than  21  years  of 
age,  that  he  is  of  good  character,  and  that  he  has 
been  engaged  upon  engineering  work  for  at  least  six 
years,  and  during  that  period  has  had  charge  of 
engineering  work,  as  principal  or  assistant,  for  at 
least  one  year;  or  in  the  event  that  he  has  not  had 
six  years’  practice  as  above,  that  he  is  a  graduate 
from  an  engineering  school  of  recognized  good  repu¬ 
tation,  and  has  been  engaged  upon  engineering  work 
for  at  least  two  years,  and  during  that  period  has 
been  in  charge  of  engineering  work,  as  principal  or 
assistant,  for  at  least  one  year.*  The  scope  of  the 
examinations  are  prescribed  by  the  board  to  cover 
the  education  and  experience  of  the  applicant  as  well 
as  certain  oral  and  written  tests.  The  board  has 
determined  that  60  out  of  a  possible  100  marks  may 
be  given  to  the  education  and  experience  of  the  ap¬ 
plicant,  and  for  convenience  both  of  the  board  and 
the  applicant  it  has  been  decided  that  the  statement 
and  the  evidence  submitted  by  the  applicant  with  his 
application  will  be  the  basis  of  the  determination  of 
his  rating  for  education  and  experience  in  the  exam¬ 
ination. 
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For  this  reason  it  is  necessary  for  the  applicant 
to  submit  a  complete  record  of  his  education  and 
experience  during  his  entire  career.  To  this  end 
specific  references  must  be  given  to  all  educational 
courses,  studies,  or  degrees  received,  also  to  all  im¬ 
portant  work  or  works  with  which  the  applicant  has 
been  connected. 

The  board  may  revoke  a  certificate  of  registra¬ 
tion  of  a  professional  engineer  for  fraud  or  deceit  in 
his  practice ;  it  may  also  reissue  a  certificate  to  any 
person  whose  certificate  has  been  revoked,  but  not 
after  the  expiration  of  one  year  from  the  date  of  the 
revocation. 

The  Act  does  not  apply  to  any  professional  engi¬ 
neer  working  for  the  United  States  Government ;  nor 
to  any  architect  practicing  architecture;  nor  to  any 
professional  engineer  employed  as  an  assistant  to  a 
professional  engineer  registered  under  the  Act.  Any 
professional  engineer  coming  from  outside  the  state 
and  possessing  the  qualifications  for  the  practice  of 
professional  engineering  as  provided  for  in  the  Act 
in  any  branch  of  engineering,  is  permitted  to  practice 
for  a  period  not  exceeding  three  months  before  mak¬ 
ing  application  for  examination  under  the  terms  of 
the  Act. 


CENTRALIZING  THE  BATTERIES  IN  A  LARGE 
PUBLIC  BUILDING 

(How  the  batteries  for  the  entire  San  Francisco 
Post  Office  building  have  been  installed  conveniently 
in  one  place,  resulting  in  greater  efficiency  and  an 
appreciable  saving. — The  ^itor.) 

Previous  to  the  year  1913,  the  various  clocks, 
gongs,  bells,  protection  systems,  etc.,  in  the  main 
San  Francisco  Post  Office  building,  at  Seventh  and 
Mission  streets,  were  operated  by  current  supplied 
from  gravity  batteries,  dry  cells,  Samson,  Le  Clanche, 
etc.,  and  these  different  batteries  were  located  in 
various  places  all  over  the  Post  Office  building. 


ESdison  batteries  stored  in  a  single  cupboard  were  substituted  for  a 'variety 
of  batteries  and  cells  located  in  various  corners  of  the  ■  Post  Office.  The 
extra  $-cell  set  on  the  lower  shelf  is  held  in  reserve  in  the  case  of  a 
failure,  but  up  to  now  this  has  proven  an  unnecessary  precaution. 


In  1913,  after  figuring  out  the  various  circuits 
and  the  approximate  requirements,  it  was  decided  to 
install  all  of  the  batteries  for  the  entire  building  in 
the  cupboard  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustra¬ 
tion,  and  to  make  this  possible  it  was  necessary  to 


The  switchboard  is 
provided  with 
Sangamo  ampere- 
hour  meters  to 
indicate  the  charge 
and  discharge  of 
the  four  sets  of 
batteries.  Some  of 
the  circuits  are  very 
delicately  balanced 
and  it  is  necessary 
to  have  volt  meters 
on  each  to  indicate 
fluctuations  which 
may  occur. 


run  two  buss  wires  to  all  parts  of  the  building  and 
taps  were  made  to  these  buss  wires  for  operating 
push  buttons,  bells,  buzzers,  etc.,  wherever  required. 

A  switchboard  was  designed,  as  illustrated,  hav¬ 
ing  four  Sangamo  ampere-hour  meters  to  indicate 
charge  and  discharge  of  the  four  sets  of  batteries, 
there  being  10  cells  each  of  the  B4,  80-ampere-hour 
type  on  two  circuits,  and  5  cells  each  of  the  same 
type  on  two  other  circuits.  To  protect  against  pos¬ 
sible  emergency,  an  extra  5-cell  set  was  ordered,  to 
be  held  in  reserve,  as  some  of  the  circuits  are  ex¬ 
tremely  important  and  it  was  felt  that  no  chance 
should  be  taken  as  to  their  failure.  The  performance 
of  the  batteries,  however,  during  the  six  years  that 
they  have  been  in  service,  has  demonstrated  conclu¬ 
sively  that  the  emergency  set  is  hardly  necessary. 

The  batteries  are  charged  as  required,  from  the 
220-volt  d.c.  system,  steam  engine  driven  generators 
producing  this  current  for  the  operation  of  lights, 
elevators,  and  other  power  apparatus  used  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Post  Office.  A  carbon-pile  rheostat  is 
employed  to  regulate  the  amount  of  charging  cur¬ 
rent. 

Contacts  on  the  Sangamo  meters  are  connected 
with  relays  to  give  an  audible  indication  when  bat¬ 
teries  are  fully  charged,  or  discharged  to  the  point 
where  same  should  again  be  put  on  charge.  There 
are  also  volt  meters  to  indicate  the  voltage  on  each 
circuit,  and  as  some  of  the  circuits  are  very  deli¬ 
cately  balanced  it  is  important  that  the  voltage  be 
kept  within  certain  limitations,  and  the  performance 
of  the  entire  installation  has  demonstrated  that  this 
has  been  attained  with  a  great  deal  less  trouble  and 
expense  than  under  the  former  system — where  it 
used  to  be  necessary  to  buy  at  least  $20.00  worth  of 
dry  cells  each  month,  besides  a  good  deal  of  other 
battery  material,  requiring  more  or  less  of  the  time 
of  a  man  changing  out  dry  cells  and  replenishing 
other  batteries. 

These  Edison  cells  have  been  in  constant  service 
ever  since  first  being  installed  in  1913. 


FUEL  OIL  AND  STEAM  ENGINEERING 


(The  permanent  increase  in  fuel  costs  is  a  condition  which  makes  improvements  in  boiler  effi¬ 
ciency  of  especial  importance  to  users  of  steam  at  this  time.  The  insulating  material  described 
here  by  the  San  Francisco  engineer  of  the  Gelite  Products  Company  was  selected  by  the  Emer¬ 
gency  Fleet  Corporation  for  the  insulation  of  some  2000  boilers  installed  in  vessels  built  for 
them. — The  Editor.) 

BOILER  INSULATION  PRACTICE  IN  OIL-  raise  the  temperature  of  the  medium.  This  of  course 
BURNING  STEAM  PLANTS  applies  only  to  liquids  and  gases. 

BY  A.  L.  GossMAN  By  conduction,  heat  energy  is  transferred  from 

_  a  particle  at  a  higher  temperature  to  one  at  a  lower 

URING  the  two  years  of  temperature  by  virtue  of  their  contact.  While  this 
participation  in  method  of  heat  transfer  applies  to  all  three  states  of 
^  interest  of  matter,  it  is  of  importance  chiefly  in  connection  with 

HiS  ^  United  States  Gov-  solids.  It  is  with  this  form  of  heat  transference 

K  t '  •>  |■h  emment  in  the  problem  that  we  are  chiefly  concerned  in  the  present  dis- 
of  thermal  insulation  has  cussion. 

served  to  emphasize  the  In  the  case  of  an  oil-flred  steam  boiler,  the  heat 

necessity  of  adequate  and  liberated  from  the  burning  fuel  is  imparted  to  the 
fflBl  dependable  protection  of  heating  surface  by  radiation  from  the  furnace  walls 

steam-generating  equip-  and  luminous  flames  and  by  convection  from  the 
ment  against  heat  losses,  moving  gaseous  products  of  combustion.  It  then 
Heat  is  a  form  of  energy  travels  by  conduction  through  the  soot,  metal,  and 
consisting  of  molecular  scale  to  the  wet  surface,  whence  it  is  transmitted 


An  application  of  Sil-O-Cel  brick  to 
outside  walls  of  old  boiler  settings, 
partially  completed.  The  insulating 
brick  is  covered  with  wire  mesh  and 
afterwards  plastered  with  cement  or 
Celite  boiler  wall  covering. 
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For  equipment,  having  steel  casings 
where  a  bond  between  the  casing  and 
the  fire  brick  is  required,  the  insulat¬ 
ing  brick  are  laid  with  broken  joints, 
a  bonding  brick  header  projecting 
through  the  insulation  to  the  casing. 
These  bonding  brick  are  bonded  to  the 
casing  by  means  of  one-balf  inch  tie 
bolts  as  needed. 
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faces.  This  relation  is  conveniently  expressed  in  such  an  air  space  is  a  better  transmitter  of  heat  than 
B.t.u.  per  hour  per  square  foot  by  the  following  even  as  dense  a  material  as  a  fire  brick, 
formula,  in  which  H  represents  the  quantity  of  heat  The  properties  of  such  an  ideal  insulator  nat- 
conducted;  d,  d„  and  d.,  the  thickness  of  the  compo-  urally  do  not  fit  it  for  use  as  a  high  temperature 

nent  layers  in  inches;  c,  Cj,  and  c.,,  the  thermal  con-  --====s^ _  ^ _ 

ductivity  in  B.t.u.  per  square  foot  per  inch  thickness  : 

per  hour  per  one  degree  difference  in  temperature  F. 


Properties  of  an  Ideal  Insulator 
The  object  of  insulation  is  to  interpose  some¬ 
where  between  the  two  surfaces  of  the  setting  wall^ 
a  material  which,  having  a  low  conductivity  factor,* 
will  resist  the  passage  of  the  heat  waves.  The  insu¬ 
lating  properties  of  such  materials  are  usually  due 
to  the  presence  of  confined  air  in  numerous  small 
cells  or  voids.  Therefore,  roughly  speaking,  a  ma¬ 
terial  having  a  low  apparent  density  is  considered 
to  be  a  good  insulator. 

However,  if  the  voids  are  too  large,  they  tend 
to  propagate  heat  by  radiation  and  convection.  This 
fact  was  not  appreciated,  and,  indeed,  a  hollow  wall 


Thia  shows  insulation  in  plastic  form  applied  to  two  100-hp.  fire-box 
boilers.  It  was  applied  in  three  coats,  reinforced  with  one-inch  20-KauKC 
wire  mesh,  and  covered  with  16-os.  canvas  duck. 


refractory,  and  it  is  therefore  installed  as  an  insu¬ 
lating  backing  to  the  regular  refractory  lining.  The 
saving  in  fuel  alone  will  often  repay  the  first  cost  of 
insulation  in  less  than  a  year,  especially  in  cases  in¬ 
volving  large-scale  production. 

However,  the  property  of  low  thermal  conductiv¬ 
ity  is  not  the  only  requirement  of  a  good  insulator. 
It  is  necessary  for  the  engineer  to  consider  not  only 
the  first  cost  and  thermal  efficiency  of  the  material, 
but  also  the  length  of  dependable  service  rendered  in 
his  particular  field.  The  material  therefore  must  be 
so  constituted  as  not  to  be  affected  by  the  tempera¬ 
tures  encountered  behind  the  refractory  lining  of  a 
boiler  setting.  Furthermore,  it  must  be  convenient 
in  form  in  order  that  it  may  be  readily  applied,  and 
it  must  have  sufficient  mechanical  strength  to  fit  in 
as  part  of  the  general  construction  without  any  fear 
that  it  will  suffer  from  strains  set  up  in  the  walls. 

An  Effective  Insulating  Material 

A  material  having  a  surprisingly  large  number 
of  these  properties  is  a  highly  siliceous  mineral 
known  as  “Celite,”  from  which  the  commercial  forms 
of  “Sil-O-Cel”  insulation  are  manufactured. 

Sil-O-Cel  not  only  has  a  low  conductivity  factor, 
but  it  is  unique  among  insulators  in  that  it  has  a 
melting  point  of  2930°  Fahrenheit  as  reported  by  the 
Bureau  of  Standards.  This  product  also  has  suffi¬ 
cient  mechanical  strength  for  use  in  boiler  settings, 
the  brick  of  standard  fire  brick  size  having  a  crush¬ 
ing  strength  of  over  400  pounds  to  the  square  inch. 

Being  supplied  in  the  form  of  brick  of  standard 
fire  brick  sizes,  powder,  and  plastic  cements,  Sil-O- 
Cel  is  readily  adapted  to  widely  varying  types  of  con¬ 
struction. 

In  the  majority  of  brick  settings  it  is  possible 
to  use  what  is  known  as  a  “core  wall”  construction, 
in  which  a  21/2-inch  or  41/2-inch  course  of  Sil-O-Cel 
brick  is  laid  up  between  the  fire  brick  and  the  red 


Chart  showing  th«  temperature  gradient  through  the  different  sections  of 
a  furnace  wall.  The  full  lines  represent  the  actual  temi>erature8  and  the 
dotted  line  the  calculated  temperatures. 


space  in  furnaces  or  boilers  was  considered  to  be  an 
excellent  insulator,  until  the  work  of  Ray  and  Kreis- 
inger*  demonstrated  that  at  high  temperatures 


*BuIIetinB  8  and  12,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines. 


ith  broken  ual  boilers.  In  the  case  of  new  boilers,  of  course, 
>f  Sil-O-Cel  no  comparisons  are  possible,  and  in  the  case  of  old 
Bonding  is  settings,  aside  from  the  reluctance  of  most  engineers 
tal  wall  tie  to  commit  themselves  to  a  statement  of  this  kind,  it 
.  frequently  happens  that  other  changes  are  made  at 

the  same  time  the  insulation  is  installed,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  tell  what  proportion  of  the  fuel  saving 
is  due  to  insulation.  Furthermore,  if  such  data 
should  become  available,  it  would  need  to  be  inter- 
preted  with  a  great  deal  of  caution,  due  to  the  num- 
ber  and  complexity  of  the  factors  involved  in  the 
operation  of  a  steam  boiler.  At  any  rate,  it  may  be 
said  that  proper  insulation  will  eliminate  at  least  60 
per  cent  of  the  preventable  heat  losses  through  boiler 

Moreover,  aside  from  the  saving  in  fuel,  the  ad- 
vantages  of  insulation  are  so  great  as  to  lead  to  its 
use  by  industries,  such  as  lumber  manufacturing, 

■  where  a  suj^lus  of  waste  products  is  available  for 
the  generation  of  steam. 

Insulation  makes  it  unnecessary  to  overheat  the 
high  temperature  zones  of  the  furnace;  produces 
throughout  the  boiler  a  uniform  temperature  and 

- RHj — T^^SS‘St0rSi/ice6riclilLime6ondJi/ico]  97-3  tbs.ptr  cuft  - - 
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Side  wall  of  a  boiler  at  the  Lake  Merced  pumpinK  station  of  the  Spring 
Valley  Water  Company  of  San  Francisco,  illustrating  the  principle  of  the 
core  wall  construction  in  insulation. 
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every  fifth  or  sixth  course,  or  fire  brick  headers  stag¬ 
gered  in  at  suitable  intervals,  binding  the  fire  brick, 
insulating  brick,  and  red  brick  together  in  a  strong 
wall. 

A  later  development  has  been  the  application  of 
Sil-O-Cel  brick  directly  to  the  outside  walls  of  old 
boiler  settings,  where  heavy  losses  occur  through 
both  radiation  and  the  infiltration  of  cold  air. 

In  recent  Pacific  Coast  practice,  Sil-O-Cel  brick 
have  been  stuck  to  the  red  brick  wall  with  a  sticking 
cement  which  forms  a  bond  capable  of  supporting 
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Examph  of  Effect  of 
/nsu/ariofi  applied  to 
any  type  of  Wa/t  of 
Heated  Equipment 


Uninsulated  Wall  Insulated  Wall 

Diagram  showing  heat  flow  temperature  gradients  in  insulated  and  uninsu¬ 
lated  walls.  The  fuel  losses  per  1000  sq.  ft.  per  hr.  of  the  radiating  surface 
have  been  shown  to  be.  in  the  case  of  oil,  840,000  B.t.u.,  5.8  gals.,  for 
uninsulated  walls,  as  against  314,000  B.t.u.,  2.2  gals.,  for  insulated  walls. 


Curves  showing  the  thermal  conductivities  of  brick.  The  flgures  for 
Refractories  were  taken  from  B.  Dudley,  Jr.,  Trans.  American  Electro¬ 
chemical  Soc.  1915 ;  for  Sil-O-Cel  from  the  Bureau  of  Standards  at  the 
temperature  indicated. 


the  insulating  brick,  at  least  until  wire  ties  and  tie  even  distribution  of  heat  which  can  be  readily  con- 
bolts  can  be  applied.  The  entire  surface  is  then  cov-  trolled  by  the  operator,  and  prevents  sudden  fluctua- 
ered  with  one-inch  20  gauge  wire  mesh  reinforce-  tions.  This  not  only  results  in  a  more  efficient  unit 
ment  and  either  plastered  with  a  hard  finish  cement  from  an  operating  point  of  view,  but  also  greatly  pro- 
containing  a  large  proportion  of  Sil-O-Cel  or  coated  longs  the  life  of  the  setting  due  to  the  elimination  of 
with  Celite  boiler  wall  covering.  This  serves  to  pro-  strains,  with  gratifying  reductions  in  maintenance 
f:ect  the  brick  against  abrasion  and  also  in.?ures  the  costs. 

absolute  elimination  of  infiltration  losses.  Insulation  also  makes  it  possible  to  obtain  much 

The  same  construction  is  used  for  the  insulation  jrreater  capacity  from  a  given  combination  of  units, 
of  boiler  tops,  drums,  steam  domes,  and  breechings,  often  enabling  the  plant  engineer  to  carry  an  in- 
Insulation  and  Efficiency  creased  load  without  the  addition  of  new  units. 

In  discussing  these  various  installations  it  would  The  fact  that  the  boiler  room  is  uniformly  cool 
doubtless  be  desirable  to  present  data  on  the  actual  and  comfortable  is  an  added  advantage  which  cannot 
fuel  saving  resulting  from  the  insulation  of  individ-  be  ignored  under  present  labor  conditions. 
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(Do  you  know  the  principle  of  ^'stepping  up”  current  from  one  voltage  to  another?  the  effect 
of  aelf-induction?  This  article  on  transformers  and  induction  is  the  fourteenth  of  the  series  on 
Practical  Electricity  now  being  published  in  connection  with  the  Extension  Divisions  of  the  Uni¬ 
versities  of  California  and  Washington. — The  Editor.) 


INDUCTION  —  TRANSFORMERS  — 
INTERPOLES 

Induction  Coils. — If  a  coil  carrying  current  is 
thrust  into  another  coil,  an  electromotive  force  will 
be  induced  in  the  latter,  due  to  the  cutting  of  the 
wires  of  the  second  by  the  lines  of  force.  If  the 
“primary  coil”  (P,  Fig.  1)  has  an  iron  core,  it  will, 
of  course,  have  a  greater  flux  than  otherwise,  and 
so  produce  the  more  “interlinkages”  of  lines  of  force 


Fig.  1 — The  Induction  Coil  consists  of  two  independent  coils  with  the  same 
core.  Varying  current  in  the  Primary  (P)  induces  e.m.f.  in  the  sec¬ 
ondary  (S). 

with  the  turns  of  wire  of  the  secondary,  S.  The 
voltage  set  up  is  proportional  to  the  number  of  inter¬ 
linkages  (number  of  lines  by  number  of  secondary 
turns)  and  the  quickness  with  which  they  are  pro¬ 
duced —  one  volt  if  the  rate  is  100,000,000  per  sec¬ 
ond.  Leaving  the  primary  standing  within  the 
secondary  induces  no  voltage,  and  the  needle  of  the 
voltmeter  stays  at  zero.  But  breaking  the  primary 
circuit  at  K  produces  the  same  effect  as  withdrawing 
coil  P,  destroying  the  interlinkages  and  moving  the 
voltmeter  pointer  in  the  negative  direction.  Closing 
K  sets  up  the  linkages  and  gives  a  positive  indication 
on  V.  Thus  we  obtain  an  alternating  current  in  S 
by  starting  and  stopping  the  primary  direct  current, 
but  we  get  no  effect  with  a  steady  primary  current 
when  the  coils  are  stationary. 

If  we  replace  K  by  a  telephone  transmitter,  any 
sound  near  it  will  cause  motion  of  the  diaphragm, 
with  consequent  variation  in  the  resistance  of  the  in¬ 
strument.  When  the  primary  current  rises,  it  in¬ 
creases  the  flux  and  sends  current  in  one  direction 
through  the  secondary  circuit;  when  it  decreases  it 
produces  secondary  current  in  the  opposite  direction. 
The  apparatus  (P  and  S)  thus  used  constitutes  the 


“induction  coil”  found  in  6very  telephone  circuit. 
The  ordinary  induction  coil,  used  to  shock  people  for 
the  betterment  of  their  health  or  to  produce  sparks 
for  ignition  and  wireless  telegraphy,  consists  of  the 
primary  and  secondary  coils  and  some  apparatus  for 
suddenly  opening  and  closing  the  circuit  at  K. 

Transformers.  —  When  alternating  current  is 
supplied  to  the  primary  coil,  the  apparatus  becomes 
a  “transformer.”  The  flux  produced  by  the  primary 
and  linking  with  the  secondary  is  directed  first  one 
way  and  then  the  other  as  the  supply  current  flows 
forward  and  backward.  Every  time  the  flux  comes 
to  a  maximum  and  commences  to  decrease,  the  sec¬ 
ondary  voltage  stops  and  reverses.  Thus  is  obtained 
an  alternating  e.m.f.  of  the  same  “frequency”  (num¬ 
ber  of  cycles  per  second)  as  the  primary  current. 

The  ratio  of  the  induced  voltage  to  the  pressure 
applied  to  the  transformer  is  almost  exactly  the  same 
as  the  ratio  of  secondary  to  primary  turns.  Under 
operating  conditions  the  secondary  voltage  is  a  little 
lower  than  is  indicated  by  this  relation,  on  account  of 
drop  due  to  resistance  and  the  “leakage”  of  part  of 
the  flux  (some  lines  are  produced  by  one  coil  and  fail 
to  link  with  the  other). 

Iron  cores  are  used  in  induction  coils  and  trans¬ 
formers,  the  latter  usually  having  a  complete  iron 
path  for  the  flux,  while  the  former  have  “open  cores” 
which  are  merely  straight  bars  of  iron.  Of  course 
the  laminated  construction  must  be  used  for  all  cores 
carrying  an  alternate  flux,  to  prevent  undue  losses 
by  eddy  currents. 


Fi».  2.  — At  one  inatant  the  current  and  maKnetic  lines  of  the  power 
circuit  are  as  indicated.  When  they  reverse,  the  iines  which  reach  the 
teiephone  wires  induce  a  voitaxe  there. 

Whether  or  not  iron  cores  are  used,  the  chang¬ 
ing  flux  due  to  varying  current  in  one  circuit  will  set 
up  an  alternating  e.m.f.  in  any  other  circuit  with 
which  the  lines  become  linked.  Thus  the  apparatus 
of  Fig.  1  will  give  evidence  of  a  small  effect  on  V, 
even  if  the  coils  are  separated  as  shown  and  contain 
only  an  air  core. 
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This  “mutual  induction”  is  often  troublesome. 
Coils  near  together  on  a  telephone  switchboard  used 
to  affect  one  another  and  produce  “cross  talk”  until 
each  coil  was  surrounded  by  an  iron  case  which  kept 
the  flux  from  straying.  In  a  telephone  line  near  an 
a.c.  power  circuit  (Fig.  2)  alternating  currents  are  in¬ 
duct  by  the  lines  of  force  which  link  with  the  tele¬ 
phone  wires.  It  is  to  overcome  mutual  induction  that 
the  conductors  of  power  lines  and  telephone  systems 
are  crossed  over  each  other  or  “transposed”  at  inter¬ 
vals. 

Self  Induction. — Flux  set  up  by  a  coil  links  first 
of  all  with  the  wires  of  that  coil,  and  this  interlink¬ 
ing  produces  inductive  effects  similar  in  principle  to 
those  of  mutual  induction.  When  K  is  opened 
(Fig.  1)  a  spark  appears  there,  more  evident  if  there 


Fig.  S. — Four  poU  d.c.  genorutor  armature.  The  heavy  radial  lines  num¬ 
bered  1.  2.  S,  etc.,  represent  the  inductors.  To  avoid  confusion  the  brushes 
are  drawn  inside  the  commutator. 

is  an  iron  core  in  the  coil.  A  voltage  is  induced  by 
the  change  of  linkages,  and  this  may  be  far  higher 
than  the  battery  voltage.  Indeed,  one  may  obtain 
a  very  perceptible  shock  with  a  small  electromagnet 
(such  as  that  in  an  electric  door  bell)  and  a  single 
dry  cell. 

The  voltage  induced  by  the  cutting  down  of  bat¬ 
tery  current  and  consequent  reduction  of  linkages 
is,  naturally,  so  directed  as  to  oppose  this  diminution 
of  current.  Thus  the  current  is  kept  flowing  through 
the  increasing  resistance  of  the  opening  key,  crossing 
the  air  gap  in  a  spark  or  arc.  The  faster  the  gap  is 
opened  the  greater  the  voltage  induced. 

Low  speed  gas  engines  sometimes  have  the 
“make  and  break”  spark  for  ignition.  A  pair  of  con¬ 
tacts  inside  the  cylinder  are  caused  to  touch,  and 
current  flows  from  a  battery  through  a  coil  of  high 
“self  inductance”  (having  an  iron  core  and  many 
turns  of  wire) .  When  the  circuit  is  suddenly  broken, 
a  spark  jumps  across  the  break  and  ignites  the  ex¬ 
plosive  charge.  A  similar  device  is  used  for  lighting 
gas  lamps  and  stoves. 

When  an  electromotive  force  is  applied  to  a  cir¬ 


cuit  containing  self  induction,  the  current  grows  but 
slowly,  for  the  increasing  interlinkages  induce  a 
counter  voltage.  An  alternating  e.m.f.  sends  through 
an  inductive  coil  a  current  which  is  small  compared 
with  what  it  could  send  through  an  equal  non-induc¬ 
tive  resistance,  because  the  voltage  begins  to  de¬ 
crease  before  the  current  has  time  to  rise  much. 
Furthermore,  the  voltage  falls  to  zero  and  reverses 
some  time  before  the  current  does.  Such  a  current 
is  said  to  be  “lagging,”  and  in  these  cases  the  power 
factor  is  less  than  100%.  Small*  induction  motors 
often  take  current  lagging  so  much  that  the  power 
factor  is  80%  or  less. 

Commutation. — Fig.  3  represents  a  four  pole  d.c. 
generator  at  the  instant  when  each  of  the  brushes 
touches  two  commutator  bars.  The  coil  including 
inductors  numbered  1  and  6  is  short  circuited  by 
brush  A  at  this  time.  Just  before  the  brush  touched 
the  left  hand  bar,  current  was  flowing  in  inductor 
No.  1  the  same  way  as  in  Nos.  2  and  3;  an  instant 
later,  when  brush  A  no  longer  touches  the  right 
hand  bar,  current  must  flow  the  opposite  way  in 
No.  1,  for  it  will  then  be  under  the  south  pole.  The 
current  in  the  coil  must  stop  and  reverse  in  the  time 
it  takes  a  commutator  segment  to  pass  across  the 
face  of  one  brush — ^possibly  1/500  sec.  in  an  ordinary 
machine. 

Self  induction  keeps  the  current  flowing  in  the 
coil  after  it  is  short  circuited,  thus  producing  heat 
and  making  trouble  at  the  face  of  the  brush.  To 
remedy  this  an  “interpole”  (IP,  Fig.  3)  may  be 
placed  between  the  main  poles.  The  flux  it  produces 
must  be  enough  to  overcome  the  magnetizing  effect 
of  armature  reaction  and  in  addition  induce  in  the 
short  circuited  coil  a  voltage  opposing  the  e.m.f.  of 
self  induction  and  assisting  the  starting  of  current 
in  the  new  direction.  The  interpole  winding  is  con- 


In  this  Induction  Motor  the  alternatinK  current  in  the  primary  windina 
is  choked  down  to  a  safe  value  by  self-inductance.  Short  circuited  currents 
are  induced  in  the  rotor  by  what  resembles  transformer  action. 

nected  in  series  with  the  armature  and  hence  its 
strength  is  proportional  to  the  armature  current. 

The  interpole  shown  should  have  south  polarity, 
to  prepare  the  inductors  for  the  south  pole  they  are 
about  to  reach.  Three  more  interpoles  would  be 
used,  one  in  each  gap  between  main  poles,  and  each 
of  the  same  polarity  as  the  main  pole  which  fol¬ 
lows  it. 

On  motors  interpoles  are  much  used  also.  Here 
each  one  has  the  same  polarity  as  the  main  pole 
which  an  inductor  passes  before  it  reaches  the  inter¬ 
pole. 


'  •  I 
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Sources  of  Power  for  California  Railroad  Electrification 

BY  F.  H.  FOWLER  AND  ROBERT  SIBLEY 


(Electrification  of  steam  railways,  especially  over  mountain  grades,  is  a  subject  of  vast  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  nation  at  large,  and  to  the  electrical  engineer  it  has  a  special  message  at  this 
period  when  engineers  generally  are  looking  afield  to  see  how  they  may  the  better  participate 
in  broad  questions  of  the  hour.  Extended  announcement  was  made  in  the  Journal  of  Electricity 
July  15,  1919,  page  72,  of  an  important  investigation  now  under  way  in  the  West  on  this  timely 
subject.  Mr.  Fowler  is  hydroelectric  engineer  of  the  Forest  Service  and  Mr.  Sibley  is  editor 
of  the  Journal  of  Electricity. — The  Editor.) 

In  presenting  the  following  report  to  the  com-  well  as  the  most  recent  estimates  of  tonnage  hauled 
mittee  on  Railway  Electrification  appointed  by  the  over  the  lines  and  electric  power  necessary  to  handle 
San  Francisco  Section,  A.  I.  E.  E.,  the  sub-committee  the  traffic  are  given  in  a  report  prepared  by  Mr.  W. 
on  Hydroelectric  Power  wishes  to  make  it  clear  that  F.  Dietrich,  Engineer,  Oil  Division,  U.  S.  Fuel.Ad- 

_ _ _ _  ministration,  and  submitted  to  Mr.  D.  M.  Folsom, 

Federal  Oil  Director  for  the  Pacific  Coast,  September 
^  ^  27,  1918.  The  data  from  this  paper,  which  have 

^  -  ^  s  already  been  presented  before  the  American  Insti- 

Electrical  Engineers,  are  summarized  in 

,  '  -  .  /  Committee  wishes  to  express  its  thanks  to 

Huber,  Civil  Engineer,  San  Francisco,  for 
the  use  of  photographs  of  several  important  power 


TuolumM  river  will  furnish  not  only  the  municipal  water  supply  for  San 
Francisco  but  a  large  amount  of  electric  power.  This  view  is  taken  from 
Lambert  Dome,  looking  westward  over  Tuolumne  Meadows.  Photo  by 
W.  L.  Huber. 


the  information  contained  therein  is  of  a  preliminary 
nature,  and  that  the  final  figures  may  differ  from 
those  here  given.  It  has  been  the  aim  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  however,  to  make  all  estimates  conservative, 
and  final  estimates  of  power  at  commercially  feasible 
sites  will,  therefore,  probably  be  in  excess  of  those 
given  in  Tables  2,  3  and  4. 

Proposed  California  Electrifications 
For  the  basis  of  classification  in  the  following 
pages,  the  three  mountain  divisions  for  which  elec¬ 
trification  is  proposed  in  the  near  future  will  be  des¬ 
ignated: 

A.  Siikiyou  Electrification 

B.  Sierra  Electrification 

C.  Tehachapi  EHectrification 

The  most  readily  available  figures  covering  the 
physical  characteristics  of  these  three  divisions,  as 


On  this  map  is  indicated  the  railroad  electrification  proposed  as  a  war 
measure  by  the  U.  S.  Fuel  Administration.  The  plan  outlined  in  the 
report  would  extend  electrification  as  far  south  as  Saugus. 

TABLE  I.— CONDENSED  PHYSICAL  AND  OPERATING  DATA  FOR  PROPOSED  CALIFORNIA  ELECTRIFICATIONS 

Siskiyou  Sierra  Tehachapi 

. . Gerber.  Cal.,  to  Ashland.  Ore.  Roseville.  Cal.,  to  Sparks.  Nev.  Bakersfield  to  Saugus 

.216  miles  139  miles  138  miles 

.244'  to  4113'*  163'  to  7018'  414'  to  4026'* 

.  2.875.000  tons  North  4.700.000  tons  East  6.120,000  South— Bakersfield  to  Mojave 

3.146.000  South — Mojave  to  Saugus 

.  2.040,000  tons  South  •  3.900,000  tons  West  2,066,000  North— Saugus  to  Mojave 

4,020,000  North — Mojave  to  Bakersfield 

3,000  tons  each  way  per  day  3,600  tons  each  way  per  day  3420  tons  Bakersfield-Mojave  I  each  way 

2760  tons  Mojave-Saugus  |  per  day 

.73,200.000  kw-hr.  104,200,000  kw-hr.  89,000,000  kw-hr. 

8,350  kw.  11,900  kw.  10,160  kw. 

26%  26%  26% 

33.400  kw.  47,600  kw.  40,600  kw. 

‘Elevations  at  critical  points  on  the  line  are  Gerber  244,  Summit  3904,  Trailing  tonnage,  1917,  from  records  of  operating  companies. 

Klamath  River  2166,  Siskiyou  4113,  Ashland  1172.  ‘Estimated  future  tonnage. 

‘Elevations  at  critical  points  on  the  line  are  Bakersfield  414,  Summit 
4626,  Mojave  2746,  Rosamond  2318,  Vincent  3210.  Saugus  1166. 


Location* 


Length  . . 

Range  of  Elevation. 
Traffic  . . . 


Freight* 


Power  required  per  year. 

Average  demand  _ 

Load  factor  _ 

Maximum  demand  _ _ 


Kern  river  is  one  of  the  streams  that  is  being  harnessed  and  can  furnisl) 
power  for  the  Tehachapi  electrification.  This  view,  taken  across  Kem  lake, 
shows  the  canyon  extending  northward  toward  Mt.  Whitney.  Photo  by 
W.  L.  Huber. 


would  probably  interfere  with  the  established  grade 
of  the  railroad.  Klamath  and  Rogue  rivers  offer 
ample  power  supplies  for  the  northern  part  of  the 
line.  The  development  of  these  streams  for  railway 
electrification  is  made  more  attractive  by  the  fact 
that  while  they  are  remote  from  present  load  centers 
they  are  exceptionally  well  situated  with  reference 
to  the  railroad.  On  Pit  river  and  streams  to  the 
south  of  it,  the  best  sites  are  already  in  the  hands 
of  various  hydroelectric  operating  companies,  but 
these  companies  would  be  well  able  to  handle  the 
railroad  load  with  very  short  extensions  and  re¬ 
inforcements  to  their  present  transmission  system. 
In  fact,  the  entire  length  of  the  division  proposed 
for  electrification  is  now  paralleled  more  or  less 
closely  by  hydroelectric  transmission  lines.  The  rail¬ 
way  could  develop  its  own  power  at  the  numerous 
undeveloped  sites  on  Klamath  river,  but  will  prob¬ 
ably  find  it  commercially  advantageous  to  purchase 
power  from  one  or  more  of  the  hydroelectric  com¬ 
panies. 

To  supply  this  and  other  demands,  the  following 
commercially  feasible  water  powers  are  available : 

TABLE  2.— SOURCES  OF  HYDROELECTRIC  POWER  AVAILABLE 
FOR  SISKIYOU  ELECTRIFICATION 

Installed  Capacity — Kva. 


STREAMS 

PlanU 

in  operation 

Undeveloped  sites 

Rogue  river  . 

. .  6,700 

No  estimates 

Klamath  river  . 

.  16,460 

200,000 

Pit  river  . 

280,000 

.  -ta.iKO 

Total,  69,300 

480,000 

View  in  Xm  x'h.  Aiver  Canyon.  The  line  included  in  the  Siskiyou  electrifi¬ 
cation  would  cross  this  stream  as  well  as  the  Rogue  and  Klamath  rivers. 
All  these  are  now  partially  developed  for  commercial  use. 

and  Truckee  and  Carson  rivers  east  of  the  summit; 
minor  streams  not  being  considered.  The  most  at¬ 
tractive  sites  are  held  by  operating  concerns,  al¬ 
though  there  are  a  few  which  might  be  developed 
purely  as  a  railway  supply,  but  probably  at  a  rather 
high  unit  cost. 

TABLE  S.— SOURCES  OF  HYDROELECTRIC  POWER  AVAILABLE 
FOR  SIERRA  ELECTRIFICATION 

Installed  Capacity — Kva. 

STREAMS  Plants 

in  operation  Undeveloped  sites 

Butte  creek  and  West  Branch  of 

Feather  river  .  22,200  . . 

North  Fork  of  Feather  river .  66,800  470,000 

North  and  South  Yuba. .  76,460  120,000 

South  American  .  8,626  20,000 

Mokelumne  . 20,000  . 

SUnislaus  . 37,876  60,000 

Tuolumne  .  8,900  76,000 

Truckee  . 9,200 

Total,  242,660  746,000 

Sources  of  Power — Tehachapi  Electrification 

The  railway  leaves  the  most  southern  of  the 
Sierran  streams — Kem  river — at  Bakersfield.  Op¬ 
eration  of  the  electrified  zone  would  depend  upon 
water  power  on  the  streams  from  Kem  river  north 
to  the  San  Joaquin  west  of  the  mountains,  and  in  the 
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Sources  of  Power — Sierra  Electrification 
This  division  parallels  the  American  and  Yuba 
rivers  west  of  the  summit,  and  the  Truckee  river 
east  of  the  summit.  All  of  these  streams  are  now 
partly  developed  for  commercial  use.  The  transmis¬ 
sion  map  of  California  shows  the  electrified  zone  to 
be  centrally  located  with  reference  to  the  transmis¬ 
sion  lines  of  the  large  interconnected  systems  of 
central  California.  It  would,  therefore,  appear  very 
advantageous  for  the  railway  to  purchase  from  the 
operating  utilities.  It  is  probable  power  will  be  sup¬ 
plied  eventually  from  plants  located  on  Butte  creek 
and  Feather,  Yuba,  Bear,  American,  Mokelumne, 
Stanislaus  and  Tuolumne  rivers  west  of  the  summit. 


Sources  of  Power — Siskiyou  Electrification 
An  inspection  of  the  map  of  this  region  shows 
that  the  line  included  in  the  Siskiyou  electrification 
crosses  at  nearly  right  angles  the  streams  that  would 
furnish  the  most  readily  available  hydroelectric 
power.  These  are  Rogue,  Klamath  and  Pit  rivers, 
with  a  supplementary  supply  from  the  already  devel¬ 
oped  sites  on  Cow  and  Battle  creeks.  Although  the 
line  traverses  the  course  of  the  Sacramento  river,  the 
latter  does  not  appear  to  offer  an  effective  source  of 
energy,  since  extensive  development  on  this  stream 
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^HE  San  Joaquin  River 
^  ia  one  of  the  sources 
of  power  available  for 
Tehachapi  electrification. 

This  view  is  on  the  South 
Fork,  a  short  distance 
above  Blaney  Meadows, 
near  where  the 
Southern  California  Edison 
Company  will  divert 
through  a  long  tunnel  into 
Huntington  Lake  in  the 
Big  Creek  system. 


Owens  and  Mono  lake  basins  east  of  the  range.  Here  some  of  these  lines,  but  in  most  cases  the  electric 
again,  as  in  the  central  Sierra,  the  best  available  systems  have  already  provided  rights  of  way  neces- 
sources  are  in  the  control  of  operating  companies,  sary  for  such  new  construction,  and  would  be  able  to 
It  appears  that  it  would  be  highly  desirable,  if  not  supply  power  in  any  necessary  quantities  by  the  time 
absolutely  necessary,  for  the  railway  companies  to  that  the  railroads  had  equipped  their  tracks  for  elec- 
purchase  power  from  one  or  more  of  the  electric  trical  operation. 

utilities,  or  from  the  Los  Angeles  municipal  system.  This  report,  as  already  stated,  is  merely  prelim- 

The  division  from  Saugus  to  Bakersfield,  shown  inary,  but  from  all  information  now  at  hand  it 
in  column  4,  Table  1,  has  been  studied  in  detail  with  a  appears  that  there  is  an  ample  potential  supply  of 
view  to  electrification.  It  appears  probable,  however,  hydroelectric  energy,  over  and  above  other  power 
that  the  Southern  Pacific  will  extend  the  electrified  demands  of  the  state,  readily  available  for  the  elec- 
zone  from  Saugus  to  Los  Angeles  and  that  the  Santa  trification  of  the  three  proposed  divisions. 

Fe  will  electrify  from  Mojave  to  Barstow.  Once  hav¬ 
ing  electrified  as  far  as  Barstow  from  either  east  or 
west,  the  Santa  Fe  would  undoubtedly  find  it  advis¬ 
able  to  electrify  southward  through  the  Cajon  Pass 
to  San  Bernardino,  and  this  extension  having  been 
completed,  two  or  more  of  the  lines  now  operating 
between  the  San  Bernardino  district  and  Los  Angeles 
would  probably  find  it  to  their  mutual  advantage  to 
join  forces  in  closing  the  gap,  thus  giving  a  loop  from 
Los  Angeles  through  Mojave,  Barstow  and  San  Ber¬ 
nardino  back  to  Los  Angeles,  with  branches  extend¬ 
ing  northward  from  Mojave  to  Bakersfield,  and  east¬ 
ward  from  Barstow  through  Arizona. 

To  supply  this  railway  electrification  and  other 
demands,  the  following  water  powers  are  available, 
exclusive  of  the  Colorado  river: 

TABLE  4.— SOURCES  OF  HYDROELECTRIC  POWER  AVAILABI.E 
FOR  TEHACHAPI  ELECTRIFICATION 

Initalled  Capacity — Kra. 

STREAMS  Plant* 

in  operation  Undeveloped  sites 

San  Joaquin  river  .  92,425  600,000 

Kings  river  .  — _  100,000 

Kawcah  river  . — ...  6,860  . 

Tule  river  . . . .  8,600  . 

Kern  river  . . . . .  81,860  110,000 

Owens  river  and  Los  Angeles  aqueduct  67,630  160,000 

Mono  lake  . .  18,000  10,000 

ToUl,  209,666  870,000 

The  transmission  lines  already  constructed  are 

well  arranged  to  supply  the  possible  demand  of  both 
eastern  and  western  branches  as  well  as  the  southern 
end  of  the  electrified  zone,  through  steel  tower  trans¬ 
mission  lines  already  in  commercial  operation.  It 
would  be  necessary  to  reinforce  or  slightly  rearrange 


Irrigation  pumping  unit 


ALL-HYDRAULIC  PUMP  IN  IRRIGATION 
An  interesting  all-hydraulic  pumping  unit  has  recently 
been  put  into  operation,  on  the  Snipes  Mountain  Irrigation 
District,  Washington,  for  elevating  water  to  a  section  of  the 
district  which  can  not  be  reached  by  the  gravity  flow.  The 
pumping  unit  consists  of  a  Pelton  reaction  turbine  operating 
at  slow  speed  under  a  low  head,  connected  through  gears  to  a 
high  speed,  high  head  Pelton  centrifugal  pump. 

Maximum  input  to  the  turbine  is  25  second  feet,  under 
a  working  head  of  20.5  feet,  while  the  total  pumping  head  is 
115  feet.  Water  for  both  the  pump  and  turbine  comes  from 
the  main  irrigating  stream,  the  pump  discharging  into  a 
1000-ft.  pipe  line,  rising  to  the  higher  elevation. 


f 


The  New  Physics 

(Of  especial  interest  to  those  who  wish  to  keep  up  to  date  in.electrical  theory  is  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  a  series  of  articles  on  “The  New  Physics”  by  Dr.  A.  C.  Crehore.  A  brief  glance  at  the 
outline  of  the  general  scope  of  the  articles  as  presented  below  will  in^cate  the  importance  of 
the  discoveries  announced  and  the  new  theories  presented. — The  Editor.) 

The  electrical  engineer  who  fails  to  keep  up  to  the  author  makes  the  same  demand.  Meaning  of  the  con- 
date  with  the  latest  theories  and  advances  of  his  The  formula  of  Einstein  experimentally  established 

^  •  XU  -x*  r  XU  j  X  u  •  X*  Millikan.  His  experimental  value  of  h  from  this  work  is 

SC16nce  is  in  the  position  of  the  doctor  who  is  satis-  6.66  X  The  new  theoretical  expression  for  h  makes  it 

fied  with  his  subject  as  he  learned  it  in  medical  depend  upon  the  numerical  values  of  the  velocity  of  light  and 
school.  The  last  few  years  have  brought  forth 

.  ...  j.  ‘  0.1  j  equivalent  forms.  The  theoretical  numerical  value  of  h  is 

startling  modlncations  of  the  atomic  theory  and  6.558  X  lO"”,  very  close  to  Millikan’s  experimental  result, 
closer  calculations  of  many  physical  relationships  New  units  of  length  and  time  considered,  different  from,  the 

which  may  have  a  profound  effect  on  the  practical  S"onr«votu”t?o*of  N?w 

applications  of  electricity.  unit  of  leng^th  is  the  distance  traveled  by  light  during  one  rev- 

It  is  the  privilege  of  the  Journal  of  Electricity  Olution  of  the  electrons.  Velocity  of  light  on  this  system 

to  nresent  a  series  of  articles  on  “The  New  Phvsics”  unity.  T^ce  the  Rydberg  constant  becomes  unity. 

LO  present  a  series  oi  articles  on  ine  iNew  x^nysics  specific  inductive  capacity  becomes  numerically  equal  to 

by  Dr.  A.  C.  Crehore,  beginning  with  the  November  the  velocity  of  light  in  the  C.G.S.  system.  The  units  of  mass 

15th  issue  of  the  Journal  of  Electricity.  Dr.  Cre-  energy  are  large  by  comparison  with  the  old  units. 

,  .  ,1  ,  i.u  i-u  if  I  i.  i.  'Ine  square  of  the  charge  of  one  electron  numerically  equal  to 

hore  IS  well  known  as  the  author  of  several  text  mass  of  the  hydrogen  atom,  but  not  dimensionally.  The 

books  on  Physics  and  his  recent  book  “The  New  mass  of  the  hydrogen  atom  numerically  equal  to  its  energy 

Atom”  has  caused  great  interest  in  scientific  circles,  content,  but  not  <fimensionally.  The  constant  h  depends  uiwn 
T,,  .i'l  l  i  •  J*  the  specific  inductive  capacity  alone,  that  is  upon  the  velocity 

In  these  articles  he  presents  new  expressions  for  of  light  alone  numerically,  but  not  dimensionally.  To  omit 
Rydberg’s  constant  and  Planck’s  constant,  connect-  to  express  the  specific  inductive  capacity  in  common  formulae 

ing  them  in  various  ways  with  the  electrical  charge  velocity  of  light 

*  r  iu  J?  ii.  1-  J  i.  *  twice  the  Rydberg  constant  on  the  new  system  of  units, 

and  the  mass  of  the  nucleus  of  the  hydrogen  atom.  The  absurdity  of  omitting  any  of  these  quantities  is  made 
The  two  systems  of  units,  the  electrostatic  system  apparent  by  considering  the  new  system  of  units. 

and  the  electromagnetic  system,  are  reduced  to  one  ,  making  ma^  the  equivalent  of  a 

.  ,  J  . .  velocity.  The  gravitational  equation.  This  demands  that  tht 

common  system  in  terms  Ot  length  and  time.  dimensions  of  mass  multiplied  by  specific  inductive  capacity 

A  conception  of  the  scope  of  this  series  and  shall  vanish.  This  condition  satisfied  by  making  mass  havt 

their  importance  in  bringing  the  understanding  of  dimen^ons  of  a  velocity.  ^  # 

,  ,  .  . .  ,  ,  •  i  u  •  j  j  r  i-u  6. — The  gravitational  equation  applied  to  bodies  of  gros! 

electricity  one  step  closer  is  to  be  judged  from  the  matter.  The  velocities  of  electrons  in  rings  of  p  electrons 
following  brief  summary  of  the  "Contents  of  the  A  new  value  for  the  gravitational  constant  in  terms  of  e,  1 

articles  *  "'o 

7. — Two  equivalent  expressions  for  the  mass  of  a  bodi 

CONTENTS  of  gross  matter.  One  derived  from  the  weight,  and  the  othe: 

1.  — Fundamental  conceptions  and  laws  that  have  led  to  from  the  masses  of  the  nuclei,  equivalent  to  each  other.  Mas; 
the  so-called  electrostatic  and  the  electromagnetic  systems  of  a  body  of  gross  matter  depends  upon  the  total  kineti 
of  units.  The  meaning  of  the  dimensions  of  units.  The  di-  energy  of  translational  motion  of  the  electrons.  Mass  an( 
mensions  of  specific  inductive  capacity  and  of  magnetic  per-  weight  to  be  carefully  distinguished. 

meability  in  terms  of  length  and  of  time.  8. — Deductions  from  the  gravitational  formula.  Th^ 

2.  — The  measured  ratio  between  the  magnitudes  of  the  weights  of  rings  of  electrons.  Discussion  of  electromagneti 

units  for  tee  same  kinds  of  quantities  on  the  electrostatic  theory  as  applied  to  rings  of  electrons.  It  seems  probabl 
system  and  the  electromagnetic  system  equal  to  some  power  that  a  new  electromagnetic  theory  will  give  a  definite  solutio; 
of  tee  velocity  of  light.  Dimensions  of  the  product  of  specific  of  the  velocity  of  tee  electrons  in  a  ring.  If  we  can  assum 
inductive  capacity  and  magnetic  permeability  due  to  Max-  the  Doppler  factor  sensibly  equal  to  unity,  it  gives  a  definit 
well’s  theory.  Table  of  dimensions  of  units  in  terms  of  L  M  solution  in  its  pre.sent  form,  but  probably  with  incorrec 
and  T  only,  without  k  and  p.  Table  of  dimensions  of  units  in  numerical  values.  Table  of  combinations  of  rings  of  electron 
terms  of  length  and  time  only,  the  space-time  system,  mass,  that  make  up  the  weights  of  atoms  very  exactly.  Great  ea 
specific  inductive  capacity  and  magnetic  permeability  having  cess  in  the  number  of  rings  of  four  electrons  in  this  tabh 
been  eliminated.  'This  matter  can  be  tested  by  the  gravitational  equation.  Th 

.3. — Reasons  for  making  specific  inductive  capacity  the  average  speed  of  an  electron  in  the  earth  very  nearly  th 
reciprocal  of  a  velocity.  The  J.  J.  Thomson  atomic  model,  same  as  the  speed  in  a  ring  of  four  electrons. 

The  Rutherford  atomic  model.  The  “solid  electron”  of  Lor-  9. — The  result  obtained  for  the  earth  is  general  for  an 

entz.  Great  importance  of  the  mass  formula  for  the  Lorentz  bodies  composed  of  mixed  matter,  the  planets,  sun,  etc.  Ej 
electron.  Rutherford  atomic  theory  supported  by  the  Lorentz  ample  of  a  hydrogen  star.  Example  of  a  helium  star.  Hydn 
mass  formula.  Refiections  on  electromagnetic  theory,  in  its  gen  an  exception,  and  helium  typical  of  all  other  kinds  c 
past  form,  its  present  form,  and  probable  future  form.  The  matter.  Derivation  of  the  Avogadro  constant.  The  prop< 
dimensions  of  the  Lorentz  mass  formula.  Custom  of  omitting  sition  that  rings  of  four  electrons  greatly  preponderate  i 
to  write  si>ecific  inductance  capacity  in  all  electromagnetic  most  kinds  of  matter,  hydrogen  excepted,  established, 
equations  must  be  changed.  Common  form  of  writing  the  10. — The  source  of  the  gravitational  equation  more  full 

Lorentz  mass  formula  incorrect.  The  mass  formula  corrected  discussed.  It  shows  that  the  attraction  between  cubic  crysta 
by  introducing  the  specific  inductive  capacity.  New  value  for  is  independent  of  the  orientation  of  their  axes, 
the  Rydberg  constant  derived  from  the  Lorentz  mass  formula.  11. — Discussion  of  the  gravitational  equation  continue 

This  gpves  an  accurate  numerical  value  of  eVmH.  Radius  of  It  is  derived  from  the  Lorentz  electromagnetic  theory  in  par 
the  nucleus  of  the  hydrogen  atom  depends  upon  the  Rydberg  This  is  required  to  be  modified  because  of  the  incorrect  dimei 
constant.  Electro-chemical  equivalent  gives  an  accurate  value  sions.  It  must  also  be  modified  to  conform  to  the  law  of  equ; 
of  e/mH.  Coupling  this  with  the  previous  value  of  e’/me  action  and  reaction.  Criticism  of  G.  A.  Schott  considere 
gives  an  accurate  numerical  value  of  the  charge  on  the  elec-  The  new  electromagnetic  theory  of  Maga  Nad  Saha,  bas< 
tron,  e.  It  also  gives  an  accurate  value  of  the  mass  of  the  upon  the  generalized  Minkowski  space, 
hydrogen  atom,  ma.  Combining  this  value  of  e  with  the  12.— Brief  account  of  the  author’s  theory  of  the  ator 

Bucherer  ratio  of  e  to  cm„,  gives  an  accurate  value  of  the  The  lines  in  a  spectrum  due  to  the  paths  described  by  tl 
mass  of  the  electron,  m„.  electrons  when  they  are  disturbed  from  their  normal  circulj 

4. — Reasons  for  making  mass  have  the  dimensions  of  a  orbits.  Theory  supported  by  electromagnetic  theory.  The 
velocity,  LT"*.  First,  a  new  expression  has  been  found  for  retical  ionizing  voltages  in  hydrogen  agree  with  the  expei 
Planck’s  constant,  h,  which  demands  that  mass  shall  have  the  mental  values  very  closely.  The  Bohr  atomic  theory  does  n 
dimensions  of  a  velocity.  Second,  the  gravitational  theory  of  give  the  correct  ionizing  voltages. 
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Employee  Participation  as  a  Central  Station  Answer 


BY  R.  H.  BALLARD 


(A  united  company  organization  is  the  strongest  bulwark  of  the  public  utility.  The  value  of 
employe  as  well  as  customer  ownership  has  been  recognized  by  Western  companies  in  several 
recent  financial  campaigns  during  whi^  large  blocks  of  company  stock  have  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  utility  employes.  Foremost  among  these  progressive  organizations  has  been  the 
Southern  California  Edison  Company.  The  author  is  well  known  as  vice-president  of  this  com¬ 
pany  as  well  as  president  of  the  N.  E.  L.  A. — The  Editor.) 


Participation  by  employes,  and  the  possibility 
of  the  workers  becoming  substantial  owners  in  our 
industries,  is  becoming  an  established  and  recognized 
fact  in  the  industrial  life’ of  America. 

The  Justice  of  the  Employe’s  Position 

In  the  clamor  arising  from  loud  voices  and  iso¬ 
lated  disturbances,  we  may  not  realize  it,  but  we  are 
already  in  a  new  era,  the  era  of  participation  by  the 
worker  in  the  business  at  which  he  works,  and  par¬ 
ticipation  is  the  antidote  to  anarchy. 

Enduring  benefits  resulting  from  the  participa¬ 
tion  of  workers  in  the  business  in  which  they  are 
engaged  can  not  go  beyond  the  sharing  of  profits  or 
earnings.  To  place  the  management  of  the  indus¬ 
tries  in  the  control  of  those  untrained  in  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  such  affairs  would  result  in  disaster, 
frustrating  the  very  ends  which  cooperation  is  seek¬ 
ing  to  achieve. 

Not  All  Managers 

The  managers  of  our  great  entei*prises  are  the 
results  of  the  natural  process  of  selection  of  the  fit¬ 
test.  In  our  industrial  life  there  is  continuously  in 
progress  the  quest  for  the  best  managers,  and  it 
naturally  follows  that  those  in  charge  of  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  these  concerns  are  business  and  financial 
experts.  The  most  highly  skilled  artisan,  specializ¬ 
ing  in  his  particular  art,  is  often  pitifully  ignorant 
of  business  even  in  its  most  elemental  form.  Too 
frequently  the  thrifty  industrious  workers  have  been 
the  prey  of  financial  charlatans.  Statistics  compiled 
by  the  banking  houses  of  the  United  States  show 
that  nearly  90%  of  the  men  of  our  country  are  penni¬ 
less  and  dependent  at  the  age  of  sixty,  which  is  con¬ 
clusive  evidence  that  the  artisan  is  not  a  successful 
business  man. 

A  Practical  Plan 

So  rapid  has  been  the  spread  of  the  cooperative 
thought  that  today  the  majority  of  our  large  con¬ 
cerns  have  some  plan  by  which  the  workers  can 
become  part  owners  and  profit  sharers  in  the  busi¬ 
ness.  No  general  plan  or  universal  scheme  of  par¬ 
ticipation  is  possible  or  practical  for  the  reason  that 
the  condition  of  no  two  undertakings  is  identical. 
We  are  dealing  with  a  principle,  therefore  the  hun¬ 
dreds,  perhaps  thousands  of  plans  adapted  to  making 
the  principle  effective  in  its  many  applications,  be¬ 
come  subordinate  to  the  place  of  detail ;  but  the  plan 
which  has  been  most  effective  in  practice  provides 
for  the  purchase  by  employes  on  small  installments 
of  capital  stock  or  securities  of  the  properties  with 
which  they  are  identified,  giving  the  employe  an 
opportunity  to  buy  substantial  holdings  without  seri¬ 
ously  impinging  upon  his  wage.  The  interest  on  the 
deferred  payments  is  carried  by  the  concern  at  ordi¬ 
nary  interest  rates,  but  the  employe  receives  divi¬ 


dends  at  a  higher  rate  in  proportion  to  the  earnings 
of  the  property,  and  consequently  acquires  a  vital 
interest  in  the  success  of  the  business. 

Studying  the  financial  reports,  attending  the 
meetings  of  stockholders  and  becoming  fully  cogni¬ 
zant  of  all  of  the  conditions  affecting  the  business, 
the  employe  knows  the  process  of  production,  the 
cost  of  material,  the  point  the  payroll  can  reach 
without  increasing  the  cost  of  the  product  above  the 
market  prices,  or  decreasing  the  dividends  below  the 
point  where  the  stock  will  attract  purchasers  for 
additional  development  of  the  business. 

The  Benefits  to  be  Expected 

Our  constructive  problem  seems  to  shape  itself 
along  this  line:  Can  the  millions  of  workers  in  the 
United  States  be  gradually  brought  into  a  partner¬ 
ship  in  the  business  which  employs  them?  From 
the  thirty  billion  dollars  which  they  annually  earn, 
can  a  substantial  portion  of  the  surplus  over  living 
expenses  be  directly  invested  in  the  various  activities 
in  which’  they  are  engaged,  so  that  the  increment  of 
their  savings  can  be  unified  with  the  work  and  intelli¬ 
gence  of  their  lives?  Then  they  would  reap  the  full 
reward  of  their  labor  and  their  accruing  capital. 
When  we  consider  that  wage  payments  are  a  large 
part  of  the  fifty  billion  dollar  annual  turnover  of 
business  in  this  country,  the  possibility  of  workers 
becoming  substantial  owners  in  our  industries  does 
not  appear  impracticable  or  unapproachably  remote. 

Mutual  interest  is  the  basis  of  every  enduring 
human  structure.  We  cannot  kill  unhappiness,  dis¬ 
content  and  unrest  with  censorship,  the  sword  or  the 
machine  gun,  because  they  are  ideas. 

In  the  cooperative  business  family  of  the  new 
era,  we  find  every  individual  actuated  by  the  desire 
to  help  the  others,  because  the  stronger  and  better 
the  units,  the  better  the  organizations.  Enduring 
fraternal  relations  are  bound  to  exist.  Opportunities 
to  educate  the  workers  to  the  highest  degree  of  effi¬ 
ciency  in  the  technique  of  their  crafts  are  scientific¬ 
ally  pursued  and  result  in  the  developing  of  the  high¬ 
est  qualifications.  One  of  the  greatest  features  of 
the  cooperative  industrial  era  is  providing  pensions 
in  the  form  of  deferred  payments  for  the  retirement 
of  workers  on  substantial  incomes  when  the  evening 
of  life  approaches,  and  for  disability  benefits  to  those 
who  have  served  well,  but  may  have  become  disqual¬ 
ified  for  service. 

To  make  participation  the  great  dominating  fac¬ 
tor  underlying  all  forms  of  labor  requires  no  law 
tinkering  or  readjustment — we  are  doing  it,  and  all 
we  have  to  do  is  to  keep  on  extending  it  until  it 
absorbs  every  industrious  worker  in  its  comprehen¬ 
sive  plan.  The  code  is  the  common  law  and  the 
square  deal. 
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SPARKS 


Current  Facts,  Figures  and  Fancy 


(Speed  is  somehow  very  conspicuous  in  this  collection  of  curiosities  for  the  curious.  There  is 
a  proposed  2V2-day  air  service  from  London  o  New  York,  a  speed-up  method  of  paying  street 
car  fares,  a  lightning  system  of  trouble  hunting  round  the  Panama  Canal,  and  a  rather  discon¬ 
certing  item  a^ut  the  solar  system.  We  always  knew  that  India  grew  serpents,  but  it  seems 
that  it  has  another  resemblance  to  the  Garden  of  Eden  in  the  form  of  a  dangerous  tree. — 

The  Editor.)  ' 

A  federation  of  brain  workers  on  trade  union  An  arrangement  which,  when  perfected,  will 

lines  was  discussed  at  a  recent  conference  in  Europe,  allow  of  the  safe  landing  of  aeroplanes  in  darkness  or 
A  strike  suspending  all  cerebration  is  a  rather  allur-  fog  consists  of  a  coil  of  wire,  wound  on  the  lower 
ing  possibility  conjured  up  by  this  suggestion.  wing,  in  which  a  feeble  current  is  set  up  by  means 

♦  ♦  ♦  of  an  apparatus  at  the  landing  field.  The  current  is 

During  the  month  of  June  this  year  the  number  transformed  by  a  very  sensitive  amplifier  into  a  tele- 
of  persons  leaving  the  United  States  for  Europe  phone  signal,  the  intensity  of  the  signal  increasing 
averaged  1,000  per  day.  These  consisted  chiefiy  of  the  plane  nears  the  center  of  the  field, 
people  from  the  laboring  classes,  the  greater  number  *  *  ♦ 

going  back  for  good.  serenity  of  the  universe  as  con¬ 

trasted  with  the  feverish  activity  of  humans  loses  its 
appeal  when  we  are  told  that  the  solar  system,  in 
addition  to  revolving,  is  hurrying  through  space  at 
the  rate  of  63,000  feet  a  second.  Someone  has  cal¬ 
culated  that  an  artillery  shell  with  the  velocity  of  the 
solar  system  through  space  would  penetrate  a  sheet 
of  steel  four  city  blocks  thick. 

The  number  of  telephones  per  1000  inhabitants 
in  1918  was  approximately  130  in  the  United  States 
and  19  in  Great  Britain.  Development  was  arrested 
in  Great  Britain  by  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  1914, 
but  in  the  United  States  it  proceeded  very  rapidly  up 
to  1917. 


The  flowers  of  the  mahua  tree,  common  in  vari¬ 
ous  parts  of  India,  are  said  to  yield  90  gallons  of 
95%  alcohol  per  ton.  To  forestall  interested  corres¬ 
pondents  we  will  add  that  we  have  no  information  as 
to  whether  or  not  the  tree  can  be  transplanted. 


Norwegian  fishermen  are  using  a  species  of  sub¬ 
marine  telephone  to  aid  them  in  their  work.  A 
microphone  is  lowered  from  a  fishing  boat  and  con¬ 
nected  by  a  wire  to  a  telephone  in  the  boat.  The 
fisherman  listens  at  the  instrument  and  when  the 
fish  hold  a  meeting  the  listening  device  records  the 
disturbance.  The  boat  is  then  steered  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  from  which  the  sounds  come,  and  the  shoal  is 
located. 


The  pay-as-you-leave  system  for  street-car  serv¬ 
ice  has  been  inaugurated  by  a  western  company  to 
relieve  congestion  and  save  time  in  the  down  town 
districts.  The  system  has  proved  eminently  success¬ 
ful  so  far,  and  no  complaints  have  been  received 
from  conductors. 


A  British  combine  proposes  to  put  into  execu¬ 
tion  a  world-embracing  plan  for  passenger  airship 
transportation.  Routes  have  been  planned  so  that 
no  important  city  will  be  over  ten  days’  air  journey 
from  London.  The  trip  from  London  to  New  York 
is  to  take  days,  and  from  London  to  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  iVz  days.  The  schedule  between  London  and 
Cairo  will  make  it  possible  for  the  tired  business  man 
to  go  to  Egypt  for  a  week  end. 


The  electrical  equipment  on  board  one  of  the 
newest  United  States  dreadnaughts  would  provide 
lighting  and  power  for  a  city  of  10,000  inhabitants. 
The  ship’s  searchlights  are  so  powerful  that  on  the 
darkest  night  one  could  read  a  newspaper  by  their 
light  at  a  distance  of  fifteen  miles. 


In  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  aii’planes  are  now 
used  for  trouble-hunting  along  the  telegraph  lines. 
A  flier  recently  went  to  repair  a  break  fifty  miles 
away,  and  was  back  again  with  the  job  completed  in 
one  hour  and  fifty  minutes.  'Traveling  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  way,  by  horseback  over 'jungle  trails,  he  would 
have  been  gone  three  days. 


Wireless  telegraphy  is  shortly  to  be  applied  to  a 
longitude  determination  of  a  complete  circle  of  the 
globe.  Three  places  have  been  chosen  almost  equi¬ 
distant — Paris,  Shanghai,  and  San  Francisco — each 
separated  from  any  one  of  the  other  two  by  approxi¬ 
mately  one-third  of  the  earth’s  circumference.  Accu¬ 
rate  clocks  at  these  places  will  be  compared  by  means 
of  wireless  signals  from  three  other  places — ^Annap¬ 
olis,  Honolulu,  and  a  French  station  are  suggested — 
and  as  15°  of  longitude  are  equal  to  an  hour’s  time 
difference,  the  instantaneous  comparison  of  the 
clocks  at  the  three  places  selected  for  the  experiment 
will  enable  the  differences  of  longitude  to  be  accu¬ 
rately  calculated. 


A  ship  safety  device  recently  invented  is  said 
to  register,  through  sound  waves,  a  sounding  of  the 
depth  of  water  under  a  ship’s  keel,  and  to  give  warn¬ 
ing  of  the  bearing  and  distance  of  any  approaching 
craft.  Registering  apparatus  is  placed  on  the  bridge 
or  in  the  chart  house  and  electrically  connected  with 
sound-receiving  discs  on  the  ship’s  bottom,  sides  and 
bows. 


) 
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ulations  over  his  thrilling  description  of 


:  war  experiences  in 
France  as  narrated  at  the  banquet  during  the  recent  Seattle 
convention  of  the  Northwest  Electric  Light  and  Power  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Percy  H.  Booth,  Pacific  Coast  advertising  manager  of 
the  Edison  Electric  Appliance  Company  with  headquarters  at 
Ontario,  California,  and  P.  L.  Miles  of  the  Chicago  office  of 
the  company  are  recent  business  visitors  in  Portland  and 
Seattle. 

Charles  M.  Masson,  of  the  Southern  California  Edison 
Company,  Los  Angeles,  has  been  designated  to  represent  the 
Pacific  Coast  Section,  N.  E.  L.  A.,  at  the  national  convention 
of  the  Society  of  Illuminating  Engineers,  in  Chicago,  October 
20th  to  23rd. 

Captain  W.  B.  Mel,  of  the  Coast  Artillery  Corps,  has 
returned  to  San  Francisco  from  France  after  a  fifteen  months’ 
service  with  the  expeditionary  forces.  Captain  Mel  was  for¬ 
merly  in  the  valuation  department  of  the  Pacific  Gas  &  Elec¬ 
tric  Company. 

Chas.  H.  Delany,  steam  power  plant  specialist  for  the 
Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Company,  is  again  in  his  San  Francisco 
office  after  a  business  trip  to  New  York  and  Boston  covering 
several  weeks’  duration,  where  he  delivered  a  paper  on  fuel 
oil  and  its  uses. 

C.  Kirk  Hillman,  of  the  newly  incorporated  Hillman 
Engineering  and  Sales  Company  at  Seattle,  is  to  leave  for  the 
Orient  with  his  family  soon,  to  spend  a  year  in  Japan,  China, 
Manchuria  and  other  countries  for  the  purpose  of  studying 
trade  conditions. 

N.  Asano,  electrical  engineer,  recently  returned  to  San 
Francisco  on  his  way  back  to  Japan  after  a  two  months’  tour 
of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Asano  has  been  making  a  study 
of  improvements  in  electrical  appliances  and  has  visited  many 
plants  in  this  country. 

Frank  D.  Fagan,  Pacific  Coast  sales  manager  of  the 
Edison  Lamp  Works,  acted  as  chairman  at  the  opening  of  the 
California  Industries  and  Land  Show  at  the  San  Francisco 
Civic  Auditorium,  introducing  Mayor  James  Rolph,  Luther 
Burbank  and  other  notables. 

W.  L.  Frost,  general  agent  with  the  Southern  California 
Edison  Company,  has  accepted  the  chairmanship  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  committee  of  the  Electrical  Cooperative  League  of  Los 
Angeles,  R.  J.  McHugh,  annoimced  in  our  last  issue  as  hold¬ 
ing  that  position,  having  resigned. 

D.  C  Henry,  consulting  hydraulic  engineer  of  Portland, 
Ore.,  has  been  made  chairman  of  the  Oregon  committee  to 
aid  in  carrying  out  the  plans  of  the  recent  conference  of  engi¬ 
neers,  architects  and  constructors  in  connection  with  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  a  department  of  public  works. 

L.  N.  Robinson,  associate  professor  of  electrical  engi¬ 
neering  at  the  University  of  California,  is  on  a  year’s  leave 
of  absence  during  which  period  he  is  engaging  in  practical 
work  with  the  Stone  &  Webster  Company  in  the  construction 
of  the  Caribou  plant  of  the  Great  Western  Power  Company. 

Lewis  A.  McArthur,  general  manager  of  the  Pacific 
Power  &  Light  Company,  with  headquarters  at  Portland,  Ore¬ 
gon,  is  a  recent  San  Francisco  visitor.  Mr.  McArthur  pur¬ 
chased  a  new  automobile  in  San  Francisco  and  enjoyed  a 
delightful  trip  overland  through  northern  California  back  to 
his  home  in  Portland. 

Frank  J.  Somers  of  the  Century  Electric  Company,  San 
Jose,  is  confined  to  his  home  through  illness,  due  to  high 
blood-pressure.  Mr.  Somers  is  a  former  president  of  the 
California  Association  of  Electrical  Contractors  and  Dealers, 
and  his  many  friends  in  the  industry  are  hoping  for  his 
speedy  return  to  health. 

Leslie  F.  Curtis,  assistant  professor  of  electrical  engi¬ 
neering  at  the  University  of  Washington,  is  back  again  with 
his  classes  at  Seattle  after  a  recent  visit  to  Los  Angeles, 
where  he  delivered  one  of  the  most  interesting  papers  pre- 


PERSONALS 


Chas.  H.  Lee,  recently  Captain  of  Engineers  in  charge 
of  water  investigations  in  the  allied  territory  among  the 

expeditionary  forces,  has  been 
appointed  President  of  the 
^  California  Water  Commis- 

sion.  Mr.  Lee  comes  to  his 
new  position  with  unusually 
high  qualifications  for  the 
new  office.  After  graduating 
from  the  civil  eng^ineering 

department  of  the  University 
of  California  with  the  class 
of  1906  he  went  with  the  en- 
A  gineering  force  engaged  in 

W  fllir  constructing  the  Los  Angeles 

" '  Aqueduct.  Here  his  careful 

and  accurate  investigations 
of  precipitation  in  the  High  Sierras  won  for  himself  a  national 
reputation  and  added  greatly  to  our  present  knowledge 
in  regard  to  the  laws  of  precipitation  and  run-off  in  high 
altitudes,  much  of  which  information  appeared  in  former 
issues  of  the  Journal  of  Electricity.  Governor  Stephens  is  to 
be  congratulated  upon  his  excellent  selection  for  the  new 
member  of  the  Water  Commission. 

J.  T.  Huntoon,  electrical  engineer  of  Sacramento,  is  a 
recent  visitor  to  San  Francisco. 

Allen  Hazen,  a  well  known  consulting  engineer  of  New 
York  City,  is  a  recent  San  Francisco  visitor. 

Geo.  R.  Purvis,  assistant  to  the  president  of  the  Hurley 
Machine  Company,  is  visiting  San  Francisco. 

R.  C.  W.  Libbey,  representative  of  the  Simplex  Electric 
Heating  Company,  is  visiting  the  Pacific  Coast. 

C  G.  A.  Baker,  of  the  Baker- Joslyn  Company,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  San  Francisco  after  spending  some  time  in  Seattle. 

J.  H.  Parker  of  J.  H.  Parker,  Inc.,  insulator  manufac¬ 
turers,  has  returned  to  Parkersburg,  W.  Va.,  after  visiting 
the  Pacific  Coast. 

Harris  J.  Ryan,  professor  of  electrical  engineering  |it 
Stanford  University,  after  a  year’s  leave  of  absence  is  back 
again  with  his  classes  at  Stanford. 

W.  E.  Jones,  district  manager  for  the  Economy  Fuse 
Manufacturing  Company,  Seattle,  is  visiting  the  distributing 
offices  of  the  company  at  Salt  Lake  and  Denver. 

J.  P.  Felton,  supply  department  manager  of  the  Boston 
office  of  the  General  Electric  Company,  with  Mrs.  Felton  is 
touring  the  Pacific  Coast  and  recently  spent  some  time  in 
San  Francisco. 

Paul  Lincoln,  commercial  manager  for  the  Westinghouse 
Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company  and  a  past  president  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers,  is  a  recent 
San  Francisco  visitor. 

Edmund  E.  Walker,  general  manager  of  the  British 
Columbian  Electric  Company  of  Vancouver,  B.  C.,  was  an 
interested  attendant  at  the  recent  Seattle  convention  of  the 
Northwest  Electric  Light  and  Power  Association. 

R.  F.  Behan  has  resign^ed  from  the  San  Francisco  sales 
organization  of  the  John  A.  Roebling  Sons’  Company  to  open 
up  an  automobile  repair  shop  at  14th  and  Mission  streets, 
San  Francisco,  under  the  name  of  Behan  &  Reg^alia. 

John  H.  Anderton,  chief  electrical  engineer  of  Stone  & 
Webster  with  headquarters  in  Boston,  Mass.,  is  a  recent  Los 
Angeles  visitor,  where  he  attended  the  Pacific  Coast  Conven¬ 
tion  of  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers. 

Captain  Norwood  Brocket!,  of  the  Puget  Sound  Traction 
La^t  &  Power  Company,  was  the  recipient  of  many  congrat- 


John  B.  Fiaken,  chief  engineer  of 
the  Washington  Water  Power  Com¬ 
pany,  who  is  the  newly  elected 
president  of  the  Northwest  Electric 
Light  ft  Power  Association.  Mr. 
Fisken,  as  vice-president  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Electrical  En¬ 
gineers  and  chairman  of  the  recent 
Pacific  Coast  Convention  of  the  In¬ 
stitute  has  established  for  himself 
a  reputation  for  accomplishment. 


H.  J.  Gille,  salesmanager,  Puget 
Sound  Traction.  Light  ft  Power 
Company,  who  as  president  of  the 
Association  has  passed  up  the  tra¬ 
ditions  of  the  Association  to  even 
higher  levels  of  accomplishment. 
The  recent  convention  activities  over 
which  Mr.  Gille  presided  have  lent 
a  certain  enthusiasm  and  promise 
to  affairs  electrical  in  the  West  that 
means  much  to  the  future  of  the 
industry. 


O.  B.  Coldwell,  superintendent  of 
the  Portland  Railway,  Light  and 
Power  Company,  who  as  chairman 
of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Association  is  already  personally 
planning  the  great  special  train 
from  the  Northwest  to  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  convention  of  the  N.  E.  L.  A. 
next  spring.  Mr.  Coldwell  expects 
to  visit  California  during  October. 

Association,  after  spending  some  weeks  past  in  various  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  nation  in  the  interests  of  the  national  association, 
is  now  turning  his  face  westward  and  expects  to  be  again  in 
California  by  the  end  of  October.  He  is  accompanied  in  his 
trip  West  by  W.  H.  Onken,  Jr.,  editor  of  the  Electrical  World. 

Herbert  Hoover,  one  of  California’s  most  distingpiished 
engineers,  is  again  at  his  home  in  Palo  Alto.  At  a  recent 
dinner  at  the  Commercial  Club  given  by  the  engineers  of  San 
Francisco,  where  perhaps  the  most  distinguished  group  of 
engineers  ever  assembled  in  San  Francisco  was  present,  he 
was  welcomed  home  as  the  one  man  most  able  and  best  pre¬ 
pared  to  serve  human  kind  in  the  great  days  of  readjustment 
now  upon  us. 

G.  B.  McLean,  former  assistant  superintendent  of  sales, 
Southern  California  Edison  Company,  Los  Angeles,  has  re- 
•cently  returned  from  France  where  he  has  been  engaged  in 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  work  for  the  past  year.  Mr.  McLean  only  paid 
a  short  visit  to  his  friends  in  Los  Angeles,  as  he  has  accepted 
a  position  with  the  California  Raisin  Growers’  Association  at 
Fresno.  His  many  friends  in  the  electrical  fraternity  wish 
him  every  success  in  his  new  work. 

John  C.  Pyle,  of  Los  Angeles,  who  has  for  many  years 
been  connected  with  the  Los  Angeles  Gas  &  Electric  Com¬ 
pany,  has  been  appointed  district  sales  agent,  with  headquar¬ 
ters  in  Los  Angeles,  for  the  Standard  Underground  Cable 
Company.  Mr.  Pyle  takes  the  place  of  his  brother,  C.  G.  Pyle, 
who  has  been  connected  with  the  Standard  Underground  Cable 
Company  for  se>l%ral  years  and  who  is  resigning  in  order  to 
enter  the  export  business  in  San  Francisco. 

Carl  Bush,  for  the  past  two  years  assistant  secretary  of 
the  Seattle  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Commercial  Club,  has 
resigned  his  positibn  and  become  associated  with  A.  J.  Rhodes 
of  that  city  as  general  supervisor  of  the  Rhodes  Company, 
which  conducts  a  department  store.  For  five  years  Mr.  Bush 
was  in  charge  of  the  sales  of  the  local  branch  of  the  Western 
Electric  Company  and  resigned  to  become  assistant  general 
manager  of  the  A.  G.  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company, 
remaining  with  the  latter  concern  for  two  years. 

Frai^  E.  Bonner,  engineer  in  charge  of  road  construc¬ 
tion  for  the  Forest  Service,  is  a  recent  San  Francisco  visitor. 
Mr.  Bonner  reports  directly  to  O.  C.  Merrill,  chief  engineer 
of  the  Forest  Service  at  Washington.  While  on  his  western 
tour  of  inspection  he  is  visiting  Captain  Allan  H.  Toole  and 
Captain  Howard  Toole,  with  Clifton  &  Applegate,  contracting 
engineers  of  Spokane;  also  Captain  James  H.  Bonner,  his 
brother,  who  is  now  chief  engineer  of  the  Montana  Railroad 
Commission,  Helena,  Montana.  These  four  engineers  received 
their  engineering  instruction  under  the  direction  of  Robert 
Sibley,  editor  of  the  Journal  of  Electricity,  in  the  days  when 
Mr.  Sibley  was  dean  of  the  engineering  school  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Montana. 


A.  E.  Wiihon,  assistant  general 
manager  of  the  San  Joaquin  Light 
ft  Power  Corporation,  who  as  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Section, 
N.  E.  L,  A.,  won  enthusiastic  re¬ 
sponse  from  the  Northwest  Conven¬ 
tion  in  his  plea  to  assist  President 
Ballard  of  the  National  Association 
in  putting  over  next  spring  the 
greatest  convention  ever  attempted 
in  affairs  electrical  in  the  West. 


sented  at  the  recent  Pacific  Coast  Convention  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers. 

John  A.  Britton,  vice-president  and  general  manager 
of  the  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Company,  is  visiting  various 
Eastern  centers  and  conferring  with  many  able  leaders  of 
the  electrical  industry  regarding  matters  of  public  policy  to 
be  discussed  in  his  annual  report  to  the  N.  E.  L.  A.,  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Public  Policy  Committee. 

O.  B.  Goldman,  professor  of  engineering  at  the  Oregon 
Agricultural  College,  is  director  of  a  course  in  heat  engineer¬ 
ing  being  offered  in  Portland  at  the  request  of  the  local 
Union  of  Steam  and  Operating  Engineers.  Professor  Gold¬ 
man  is  familiar  to  readers  of  the  Journal  of  Electricity  as  the 
author  of  several  instructive  articles  on  heating. 

G.  E.  Armstrong,  electrical  engineer  with  the  Southern 
California  Edison  Company,  and  L.  M.  Klauber,  superintend¬ 
ent  of  generation  for  the  San  Diego  Consolidated  Gas  & 
Electric  Company,  are  both  recent  San  Francisco  visitors, 
where  they  have  been  attending  sessions  of  the  engineering 
committee  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Section,  N.  E.  L.  A. 

Joseph  E.  Johnston,  recently  with  the  University  of  Cal¬ 
ifornia,  where  he  has  during  past  months  been  engaged  in 
advertising  work  for  the  Daily  Californian,  published  by  the 
Southern  Branch  of  the  University  of  California  at  Los  An¬ 
geles,  has  joined  the  advertising  staff  of  the  Journal  of  Elec- 
tficity  and  is  preparing  to  make  his  permanent  headquarters 
in  New  York  City. 

J.  F.  Orr,  chief  engineer  of  the  Idaho  Power  Company 
with  headquarters  at  Payette,  Idaho,  together  with  Mrs.  Orr 
enjoyed  a  most  pleasant  trip  up  the  Columbia  Highway  with 
O.  B.  Coldwell  of  the  Portland  Railway,  Light  &  Power  Com¬ 
pany,  before  returning  to  his  home  in  Idaho  from  attendance 
at  the  Northwest  Electric  Light  and  Power  Association  con¬ 
vention  at  Seattle. 

S.  M.  Kennedy,  general  agent  of  the  Southern  California 
Edison  Company,  Ben  Maddox,  district  manager  of  the  Mt. 
\Miitney  Light  &  Power  Company,  and  E.  B.  Criddle,  commer¬ 
cial  agent  of  the  Southern  Sierras  Power  Company,  are  again 
at  their  desks  after  an  enjoyable  trip  north  to  Seattle,  where 
they  attended  the  recent  convention  of  the  Northwest  Electric 
Light  and  Power  Association. 

W.  S.  Berry,  Pacific  Coast  sales  manager  of  the  Western 
Electric  Company,  and  D.  E.  Harris,  sales  manager  of  the 
Pacific  States  Electric  Company,  are  both  back  again  at  their 
respective  San  Francisco  offices  after  an  interesting  and  prof¬ 
itable  business  trip  through  the  Northwest  during  which 
they  attended  the  sessions  of  the  Northwest  Electric  Light 
and  Power  Association  at  Seattle. 

R.  H.  Ballard,  vice-president  of  the  Southern  California 
Edison  Company  and  president  of  the  National  Electric  Light 
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Meeting  Notices  for  Electrical  Men 

(San  Francisco  has  been  the  scene  of  a  number  of  important  and  interesting  meetings  during 
the  past  few  weeks,  chief  among  them  the  meetings  of  N.  E.  L.  A.  committees  and  the  Elec¬ 
trical  Development  League.  The  Contractor-Dealers  have  also  been  active  both  in  the  bay  dis¬ 
trict  and  in  the  Northwest.  The  date  of  the  much-looked-forward-to  N.  E.  L.  A.  Convention  is 
now  announced. — The  Editor.) 


San  Francisco  Electrical  Development  League 

September  29th  was  “Pacific  Service”  Day  at  the  San 
Francisco  Electrical  Development  League.  Many  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Company  were  present 
as  guests,  and  a  chorus  made  up  of  women  employes  of  the 
company  enlivened  the  session  with  song. 

Henry  Bostwick,  San  Francisco  district  manager.  Pacific 
Gas  &  Electric  Company,  and  outgoing  president  of  the 
League,  acted  as  chairman.  He  gave  a  review  of  the  progress 
during  his  term,  and  urged  that  the  organization  become 
even  more  of  an  active  force  in  public  affairs.  Mr.  Bostwick, 
in  passing,  paid  a  graceful  compliment  to  the  work  of  the 
Journal  of  Electricity  in  fur¬ 
thering  the  development  of 
the  industry  in  the  West. 

A.  Emory  Wishon,  as¬ 
sistant  general  manager,  San 
Joaquin  Light  &  Power  Cor¬ 
poration,  reported  the  hap¬ 
penings  at  the  Northwest 
Electric  Light  and  Power  As¬ 
sociation  convention  at  Seat¬ 
tle,  whence  he  had  just  re¬ 
turned. 

Edward  Whaley  de¬ 
scribed  the  properties  of  the 
Northern  California  Power 
Company,  recently  merged 
with  the  Pacific  Gas  &  Elec¬ 
tric  Company;  and  W.  G. 

Vincent,  valuation  engineer 
of  the  company,  told  some¬ 
thing  of  what  the  combina¬ 
tion  means.  The  system,  he 
declared,  now  includes  19 
hydroelectric  plants  and  3 
steam  plants,  and  serves  a 
territory  16,000  square  miles 
in  extent.  The  company  has 
over  500,000  consumers;  has 
a  yearly  electric  power  out¬ 
put  of  one  billion  kw-hr.  and 
a  peak  load  of  200,000  kw-hr., 
which  only  four  power  com¬ 
panies  in  the  United  States  can  equal. 

Lee  H.  Newbert,  manager  of  the  commercial  depart¬ 
ment,  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Company,  spoke  on  the  working 
organization  of  the  California  Electrical  Cooperative  Cam¬ 
paign.  Senator  C.  P.  Cutten,  of  the  legal  department  of  the 
company,  said  a  few  words  as  to  the  relation  of  the  Law  and 
Public  Service. 

R.  E.  Fisher,  chairman  of  the  Public  Policy  Committee 
of  the  League,  urged  that  it  now  take  on  more  important 
duties,  and  that  it  fully  represent  all  interests  of  the  elec¬ 
trical  industry  before  the  public.  He  also  discussed  the 
possibility  of  establishing  a  new  Electrical  Building  in  San 
Francisco,  as  a  local  center  for  the  industry.  Leon  Van 
Atta,  chairman  of  the  membership  committee,  reported  that 
there  are  now  204  members  in  the  San  Francisco  Electrical 
Development  League. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  League  on  October  6th,  the 
women  of  the  electrical  industry  and  the  wives  of  the  mem¬ 


bers  were  the  honored  guests.  The  speaker  of  the  day  was 
Mrs.  Grace  Palmer  Craig,  of  the  “Literary  Digest,”  who  gave 
an  inspiring  talk  on  Applied  Psychology  iti  Business. 

President  E.  O.  Shreve  outlined  briefly  the  plans  for 
his  term  of  office,  and  received  the  reports  of  various  com¬ 
mittees  on  their  proposed  activities  for  this  period.  Robert 
Sibley,  editor  of  the  Journal  of  Electricity,  acted  as  chairman 
of  the  day  and  introduced  the  speaker. 

The  committees  for  the  ensuing  term  were  announced  by 
President  Shreve,  as  follows: 

Finance  Committee — C.  EL  Ingalls,  chairman ;  J.  V.  Anthony,  Grover 
Anderson. 

Membership  Committee — A.  E.  Rowe,  chairman ;  W.  L.  Neetands, 

Marcel  Hirsch,  C.  F.  Butte,  Thomas 
Bennett,  H.  C.  Hopkins,  R.  M.  Al- 
vord. 

Program  Committee  —  F.  EL 
Boyd,  chairman :  L.  J.  Brown,  C.  C. 
Davis,  Aubrey  Drury,  F.  EL  Geibel, 

A.  Kempston,  W.  G.  Vincent. 

Visiting  and  Relief  Commit- 
-M.  A.  De  Lew. 

Reception  and  Attendance— 

S.  Jones,  chairman;  EL  E. 
Browne,  W.  B.  Francis,  Elarle  P. 
Durley,  N.  H.  Millar. 

Publicity  Committee  —  H.  C. 
Hopkins,  M.  P.  Dolman. 

Public  Policy  Committee  — 

R.  EL  Fisher,  chairman ;  Garnett 
Young,  Robert  Sibley,  R.  W.  DuVal, 

J.  B.  Black. 

Electrical  Contractors  and 
Dealers’  Association  of 
San  Francisco 
Regular  weekly  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  Electrical  Con¬ 
tractors  and  Dealers’  Associ¬ 
ation  of  San  Francisco  were 
held  on  September  26th  and  ' 
October  3rd.  In  each  of  the 
sessions  profitable  discussion 
was  carried  on  regarding  the 
problems  of  the  trade.  At 
the  meeting  of  September 
26th  additions  to  the  by-laws 
were  adopted,  providing  for 
full  cooperation  with  the 
contractor-dealers  of  Ala¬ 
meda  county,  as  outlined  in 
the  last  issue  of  the  Journal 
of  Electricity. 

On  October  3rd,  five  delegates  were  appointed  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  organization  on  a  central  conference  committee  being 
formed  under  the  auspices  of  the  San  Francisco  Building 
Trades  Council.  Those  selected  were  C.  F.  Butte,  temporary 
chairman;  Thomas  J.  Bennett,  Joseph  M.  Carlson,  T.  De  Pass 
and  Peter  Decker. 

National  Electric  Light  Association 
Commercial  Committee,  Pacific  Coast  Section. — A  special 
meeting  of  the  Commercial  Committee,  Pacific  Coast  Section 
N.  E.  L.  A.,  was  called  in  San  Francisco  on  September  22  by 
Chairman  K.  E.  Van  Kuran,  who  outlined  the  general  plan  of 
committee  organization  for  the  coming  year,  and  announced 
the  personnel  of  the  committee  to  be  as  follows: 

K.  EL  Van  Kuran,  Weatinghouse  Elec.  &  Mfg.  Co..  Los  Angeles 
R.  G.  Arthur,  Douglas  Light  &  Trac.  Co.,  Douglas,  Ariz. 

R.  A.  Balzari,  Westinghouse  Elec.  &  Mfg.  Co.,  San  Francisco 
T.  R.  Burger,  Baker-Joslyn  Co..  Los  Angeles 
P.  H.  Booth,  Eklison  Elec.  Appliance  Co..  Ontario.  California 
M.  R.  Buchanan,  Silver  City  Power  Co.,  Silver  City,  N.  M. 

J.  O.  Case,  General  Electric  Co..  Los  Angeles 


BUILDERS  OF  THE  WEST  —  LXIII 


A.  W.  LEONARD 

The  great  Northwest  in  industry  and  development  today 
stands  forth  as  an  instance  probably  not  equaM  in  the  an¬ 
nals  of  the  world  in  rapid  accomplishment — particularly  in 
so  far  as  shipping  and  intercourse  with  foreign  neighbors 
is  concerned.  No  one  who  has  visited  this  thriving  district 
of  our  nation  today  and  seen  how  the  very  heart-throbs  of 
industry  are  there  made  possible  by  hydroelectric  develop¬ 
ment  can  deny  the  part  electricity  has  played  in  this  wonder¬ 
ful  work.  To  A.  W.  Leonard,  president  of  the  Puget  Sound 
Traction.  Light  &  Power  Company,  this  issue  of  the  Journal 
of  Electricity  is  affectionately  dedicated  as  a  lasting  memorial 
to  his  constructive  optimism  that  has  at  all  times,  through 
the  darkest  periods,  maintained  such  a  clear  vision  of  the 
possibility  of  electrical  accomplishment  that  he  has  thus  been 
enabled  to  sweep  all  obstacles  before  him  and  add  another 
distinct  triumph  of  the  method  electrical  in  the  magnificent 
upbuilding  of  the  West. 


BE 


A.  W.  Childi,  Southern  California  Edison  Co.,  Loa  Anseles 

S.  W.  Coleman,  Coast  CounUes  Gas  A  Elec.  Co.,  San  Francisco 
H.  H.  Courtriffht,  Valley  Electric  Co.,  Fresno,  Cal. 

E.  B.  Criddie,  Southern  Sierras  Power  Co..  Riverside,  Cal. 

F.  D.  Fagan,  Edison  Lamp  Worics,  San  Francisco 

R.  E.  Fisher,  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  San  Francisco 

C.  B.  Hail,  Illinois  Electric  Co..  Los  Angeles 

A.  H.  Halloran,  Journal  of  Electricity.  San  FVancisco 

L.  M.  Hardie,  Great  Western  Power  Co.,  ^n  FVancisco 

D.  K.  Harris,  Pacific  States  Electric  Co.,  San  Francisco 
H.  L.  Harper,  Western  Electric  Co.,  Los  Angeles 

A.  E.  Holloway,  San  Diego  Cons.  Gas  A  Elec.  Co.,  San  Diego,  Cal. 

Carl  Heilbron.  Southern  Electric  Co.,  San  Diego,  Cal. 

Carl  Johnson,  U.  S.  Electrical  Mfg.  Co.,  Los  Angeles 
H.  B.  Johnson,  Bisbee  Improvement  Co.,  Bisbee,  Arisona 
Hugh  Kimball,  Kimball  Electric  Co.,  Oakland,  Cal. 

H.  J.  Kister,  Los  Angeles  Gas  A  Elec.  Co.,  Los  Angeles 
F.  D.  Mechling,  Nevada-Caiifornia  Power  Co.,  Tonopah,  Nevada 
H.  L.  Miller,  Pasadena,  California 

Arthur  Prager,  Albuquerque  Gas  A  Electric  Co.,  Albuquerque,  N.  M. 

J.  C.  Readier,  Southern  California  Electric  Los  Angeles 
Geo.  N.  Rooker,  Western  States  Gas  A  Electric  Co.,  Richmond,  Cal. 

M.  L.  Scobey,  Home  Electrical,  San  FVancisco 

T.  W.  Simpson,  Federal  Electric  Co.,  San  Francisco 

S.  E.  Taylor,  Elec.  Ry.  A  Mfrs.  Supply  Co.,  San  F^ncisco 

W.  S.  Townsend,  Las  Vegas  Light  A  Power  Co.,  Lsls  Vegas,  N.  M. 

E.  B.  Walthall,  San  Joaquin  Light  A  Power  Corp.,  Fresno,  Cal. 

M.  V.  Watson,  Prescott  Gas  A  Electric  Co.,  Prescott,  Arizona 

P.  M.  Wentworth,  Truckee  River  General  Electric  Co.,  Reno,  Nevada 
Garnett  Young.  San  FVancisco,  California 

Chairman  Van  Kuran  stated  that  the  first  duty  of  the 
committee  is  to  arrange  for  the  writing  of  papers  which  ^will 
be  published  during  the  year.  Written  discussion  is  to  be 
invited  at  the  time  of  publication  and  final  oral  discussion  will 
be  held  at  the  annual  convention. 

President  A.  E.  Wishon  advised  that  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  had  agreed  upon  a  plan  for  joint  sessions  at  the  con¬ 
vention  so  that  all  angles  of  a  paper  could  be  developed.  'Fhe 
function  of  the  commercial  committee  will  be  to  bring  out  the 
commercial  features  of  a  paper,  and  of  the  engineering  com¬ 
mittee  to  bring  out  the  engineering  features. 

Chairman  Van  Kuran  suggested  that  one  member  of  the 
commercial  committee  be  selected  as  a  sub-chairman  of  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  report  upon  each  of  the  general  subjects  already 
agreed  upon  by  the  executive  committee.  The  chairman  of 
each  sub-committee  will  take  unto  himself  suitable  assistants, 
investigate  the  commercial  aspect  of  the  subject  and  if  deter¬ 
mined  advisable  prepare  a  paper.  The  following  chairmen 
of  respective  sub-committees  were  appointed: 

E.  B.  Criddie:  Commercial  Aepects  of  Railway  Electrification. 

E.  B.  Walthall:  Commercial  Aspect*  of  Water  Storage  at  Higher  Ele¬ 

vations. 

B.  W.  Coleman:  Commercial  Aspects  of  Standardized  Accounting  Sys¬ 
tems  for  Municipalities. 

H.  H.  Courtright:  Commercial  Aspects  of  Standardization  of  Wiring  De¬ 
vices  and  Methods. 

Commercial  Aspects  of  Standardisations  of  Terminals 
for  Household  Appliances. 

Garnett  Young:  Conunercial  Aspects  of  Education  of  Architects  and 

Builders. 

R.  E.  Fisher:  Commercial  Aspects  of  Interchange  of  Power. 

A.  E.  Holloway :  Commercial  Aspects  of  Steam  Plants  vs.  Stored  Water 

Standby. 

R.  A.  Balsari:  Commercial  Aspects  of  Encouraging  Development  of 

Oil  Lands. 

P.  H.  Booth  Commercial  Aspects  of  Participation  in  Foreign  Trade 

Movements  and  Standardizing  Units  of  Measurement. 

Chairman  Van  Kuran  next  suggested  a  number  of  addi¬ 
tional  subjects  for  investigation  and  report,  the  following  sub¬ 
committee  assigrnments  being  made: 

A.  W.  Childs:  The  Value  of  Solicitors  to  Central  Stations,  Contractor- 

Dealers,  Jobbers  and  Manufacturers. 

Carl  Johnson:  Internal  Combustion  Engines  vs.  Central  Station  Power. 

F.  D.  Fagan:  Value  of  Better  Illumination. 

J.  O.  Ciwe:  Statistics  Regarding  Unelectrified  Horsepower. 

A.  H.  Halloran:  Publicity. 

A.  E.  Holloway:  Industrial  Heating. 

After  an  intermission  for  lunch  with  the  San  Francisco 
Electrical  Development  Leag^ue  a  joint  session  was  held  with 
the  Publicity  Committee.  As  chairman  thereof  I.  W.  Alexan¬ 
der  briefiy  outlined  the  results  of  his  committee’s  morning 
conference  and  called  upon  C.  H.  Pierson  to  explain  the  plan 
for  a  series  of  electrical  pages  to  be  published  in  papers 
throughout  the  Section  area.  Mr.  Pierson  advised  that  there 
are  about  410  papers  in  which  California  central  stations  are 
already  advertising,  and  might  be  induced  to  concentrate  their 
display  cooperatively  with  additional  advertising  by  the  con¬ 
tractor-dealers. 


Advertising  and  Publicity  Service  Bureau. — The  Adver¬ 
tising  and  Publicity  Service  Bureau  of  the  Commercial  Sec¬ 
tion,  N.  E.  L.  A.,  will  meet  at  the  Hotel  Sherman  in  Chicago 
on  October  22,  to  lay  out  the  work  of  the  divisions  and  get 
the  work  of  the  Bureau  under  way. 

Meeting  of  the  Inductive  Interference  Committee — The 
first  meeting  of  the  newly  formed  Inductive  Interference 
Committee  was  held  in  Chicago  on  September  22  and  23. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  the  committee  to  study  the  inductive  in¬ 
terference  situation  and  its  relation  to  practices  of  the  power 
industry. 

Plans  were  developed  for  organizing  and  inaugurating 
the  committee’s  work  in  pursuance  of  which  two  sub-commit¬ 
tees  were  appointed,  one  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  general 
data  pertinent  to  the  subject  and  the  other  for  studying  the 
problems  being  encountered. 

The  efforts  of  the  former  sub-committee,  of  which  Mr. 
S.  G.  Rhodes  is  chairman,  will  include  the  gathering  and 
analyzing  of  all  available  data  of  actual  cases  of  inductive 
interference,  with  descriptions  in  detail  of  the  causes,  nature 
and  extent  of  disturbance,  measures  of  relief  applied,  alloca¬ 
tion  of  expense  involved  and  other  conditions.  Any  company 
that  has  experienced  troubles  of  this  character,  can  lend  effec¬ 
tive  support  to  the  committee  by  contributing  their  informa¬ 
tion,  mailed  to  W.  C.  Anderson,  Technical  Secretary,  National 
Electric  Light  Association,  29  West  39th  Street,  New  York 
City. 

The  latter  sub-committee,  of  which  Mr.  H.  B.  Gear  is 
chairman,  will  work  toward  building  up  a  centralized  agency 
for  assisting  power  and  lighting  companies  to  arrive  at  sound 
and  proper  solutions  of  their  inductive  interference  problems, 
and  for  effecting  a  closer  cooperation  in  matters  of  this 
nature. 

The  chairman  of  the  Inductive  Interference  Commitl^ 
is  A.  E.  Silver,  Electric  Bond  and  Share  Company,  71  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York  City. 

Electrical  Supply  Jobbers’  Association 

The  la.st  1919  meeting  of  the  Pacific  Division  of  the 
Electrical  Supply  Jobbers’  Association  is  scheduled  to  take 
place  at  Del  Monte,  November  13,  14  and  16.  It  is  hoped 
that  an  extra  large  attendance  will  mark  the  event  The 
National  Convention  of  the  Association  is  planned  for  the 
early  spring  of  1920,  and  several  interesting  papers  are 
promised. 

Joint  Meeting  of  A.  I.  E.  E.  and  I.  R.  E. 

A  joint  meeting  of  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical 
Engineers  and  the  Institute  of  Radio  Engineers  was  held  in 
the  Auditorium  of  the  Engfineering  Societies  Building,  36 
West  39th  Street,  New  York,  on  October  1,  1919,  at  8:16  p.m. 
Three  papers  were  presented,  as  follows: 

Trans-Oceanic  Radio  Tsissraphy,  by  E.  F.  W.  Alexanderaon,  of  th* 
General  Electric  Compsmy. 

Telephone  Repeaters,  by  F.  B.  Jewett  and  B.  Gherardi,  both  of  the 
Western  Electric  Company. 

Principles  of  Radio  Transmission  and  Reception  with  Antenna  and 
Coll  Aerials,  by  J.  H.  Dellinger  of  th*  Bureau  of  SUndards. 

Colorado  Electric  Light,  Power  and  Railway  Association 

A  meeting  of  the  Colorado  Electric  Light,  Power  and 
Railway  Association  was  held  at  Glenwood  Springs,  Colorado, 
recently.  Among  the  papers  read  was  one  on  Electric  Cak¬ 
ing  by  P.  L.  Miles  of  the  range  department  of  the  Edison 
Electric  Appliance  Company,  Chicago. 

American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers 

The  following  have  been  appointed  to  compose  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Code  of  Ethics  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechan¬ 
ical  Engineers: 

A.  G.  Christie.  Assoc.  Prof.  Mech.  Eng.,  Johns  Hopkins  University. 
Robert  Sibley.  Editor,  Journal  of  Electricity. 

John  V.  Martenis.  Asst.  Prof.  Mech.  Eng.,  Univerrity  M'**"*^**-  - 

H.  John  O.  Hinchey.  Sales  Engr.,  Buffalo  Steam  Pump  Atlanta,  Oa. 
Charles  T.  Main,  Boston,  Mass.,  as  the  committees  consultant. 


October  16,  1619] 


American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers 
At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  San  Francisco  branch  of  the 
American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  \inanimous  action  was 
taken  in  approval  of  the  proposed  National  Department  of 
Public  Works.  The  following  extract  is  from  the  statement  of 
C.  E.  Grunsky,  consulting  civil  engineer  of  San  Francisco,  and 
C.  D,  Marx,  head  of  the  engineering  department  of  Stanford 
University,  with  reference  to  a  National  Department  of  Public 
Works,  as  discussed  at  the  Chicago  Convention  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Society  of  Civil  Engineers: 

The  United  States  has  not  yet  adopted  any  clearcut  policy  relatins 
to  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  public  works.  The  practice  here 
prevails  of  creating  bureaus  with  special  duties  to  function  as  long  as  may 
be  necessary  whenever  any  new  investigation  is  to  be  made  or  some  new 
donstruction  woric  is  to  be  undertaken.  The  result  of  this  system  is  that 
the  bureaus  have  become  a  powerful  factor  in  administration  affairs.  Each 
bureau  presenting  evidence  more  or  less  convincing  can  and  often  does  put 
forth  the  claim  that  by  specializing  on  one  line  of  work  with  freedom  of 
action.  It  can  operate  more  effectively  and  handle  Its  problems  more  com¬ 
prehensively  than  if  its  affairs  were  adjusted  to  the  k-equirements  of  other 
bureaus  and  agencies.  The  freer  more  effective  action  is  claimed  because 
the  buareau  can  act  with  least  interference  from  above,  without  that  super¬ 
vision  and  control  which,  under  the  department  plan,  would  prescribe  and 
direct  its  activities,  always  limited  by  and  adjusted  to  the  functions  and 
scope  of  work  of  other  agencies.  The  claim  is  made  and  perhaps  with 
some  reason  that  there  will  be  less  Initiative  by  the  individual  bureau 
under  the  department  plan  than  if  the  bureaus  are.  as  at  present,  allowed 
to  function  independently.  This,  however.  Is  but  a  trifling  advantage  and 
is  far  outweighed  by  the  many  advantages  that  are  easily  recognized  in 
the  department  plan. 

The  Chicago  conference  in  April,  at  which  were  represented  technical 
societies  with  a  total  membership  of  106,000,  unanimously  approved  the 
plan  and  has  sent  out  the  following  statement  regarding  it: 

"1.  The  United  States  is,  with  one  exception,  the  only  nation  of 
importance  not  now  administering  its  public  works  through  such  a  depart¬ 
ment. 

“2.  The  public  works  activities  are  now  spread  out  over  many  de¬ 
partments,  with  no  coordination  of  effort.  Duplication  necessarily  results 
as  well  as  conflict  of  authority  and  great  waste  of  public  funds. 

“8.  Public  works  are  strictly  technical  in  their  character  and  require 
the  serrices  of  a  permanent  and  skilled  personnel  for  their  eflicient  con¬ 
struction  and  operation. 

"4.  The  creation  of  such  a  deiiartment  would  result  in  the  formation 
of  a  technical  organization  competent  to  administer  the  engineering  work 
of  peace  and  further  to  provide  the  nucleus  of  an  organization  callable  of 
being  expanded  immediately  to  meet  the  war  construction  and  research 
needs  of  the  country. 

“6.  The  formation  of  such  a  department  would  attract  to  its  service 
competent  men  of  a  calibre  not  now  available  for  Government  wort: :  would 
create  a  permanent  body  of  skilled,  experienced  men  competent  to  under¬ 
take  new  enterprises,  whose  permanence  of  employment  and  pride  of  accom¬ 
plishment  would  create  an  excellent  ‘esprit  de  corps.* 

“C.  There  is  no  organization  of  this  kind  in  existence  capable  of 
rendering  this  service. 

“7.  It  would  permit  of  a  unified  control  over  public  works  and  a 
comprehensive  plan  for  their  continuance  over  a  term  of  years  according 
to  a  modern  and  businesslike  financial  plan  based  on  an  annual  budget. 

"8.  It  would  give  great  stimulus  to  technical  research  and  study  and 
create  machinery  whereby  we  could  compete  more  nearly  on  a  parity  in 
mechanical  matters  with  the  research  departments  of  other  great  powers.” 


The  program  is  to  create  a  new  department  without  disturbing  the 
present  activities  of  any  bureau  and  it  would  be  left  to  those  who  are 
entrusted  with  the  administration  of  the  Department’s  affairs  to  bring 
about  a  gradual  and  efBcient  coordination  of  the  various  bureaus  and 
services.  This  would  all  be  easy  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  the 
function  of  the  Engineer  Corps  of  the  U.  S.  Army  in  relation  to  river 
and  harbor  work  has  become  traditional.  There  is.  however,  no  need  for 
perpetuating  this  relation.  The  civilian  engineer  has  a  right  to  demand 
that  he  be  placed  on  the  same  plane  as  the  army  engineer.  The  non¬ 
military  character  of  national  public  works  should  he  recognized  and 
whenever  it  is  found  desirable  to  assign  a  military  character,  let  this  be 
without  privileges  other  than  are  accorded  to  the  civil  engineer.  TTie  mili¬ 
tary  engineer  educated  at  West  Point  at  the  expense  of  the  country,  mainly 
along  military  lines,  has  no  better  qualifications  to  serve  in  a  department 
of  public  woiics  and  no  better  claim  to  service  than  the  civil  engineer  who 
gets  his  professional  training  at  his  own  expense.  The  distinction  in  favor 
of  the  military  engineer  which  has  prevailed  in  the  past  on  river  and 
harbor  work  must  fall  away. 

Every  engineer,  architect  and  technologist  is  directly  interested  both 
by  reason  of  professional  activities  and  citizenship  in  the  present  move¬ 
ment  and  should  lend  his  aid  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  purpose  as 
outlined. 

A  bill  to  create  a  Department  of  Public  Works  on  the  lines  indicated 
has  been  prepared  by  the  Committee,  appointed  for  the  punmse  at  the 
Chicago  conference,  and  has  been  introduced  in  the  Senate  by  Senator 
Wesley  L.  Jones  and  in  tlie  House  by  Frank  C.  Reavis. 

American  Institute  of  Electrical  En^neers 
The  following  are  among  the  western  men  elected  to 
a.ssociate  membership  in  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical 
Engineers  at  the  meeting  of  August  12,  1919: 

James  E.  Barrett,  Statistical  Department,  San  Joaquin  Light  A 
Power  Con?oration,  Fresno,  Cal. ;  Frederick  Ernest  Cook,  Motive  Power 
Office,  United  Railroads  of  San  Francisco,  San  Francisco,  Cal. ;  Edward 
H.  Cookingham,  manager  Telephone  A  Electric  Supply  Co.,  Spokane, 
Wash. :  Herbert  A.  Cordes,  Student,  University  of  Southern  California, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. ;  Frank  A.  Gift.  Division  Electrician,  Plant  Dept.,  West¬ 
ern  Union  Telegraph  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. ;  Carl  Hagen,  Chief  Elec¬ 
trician,  Portland  Lumber  Co..  Portland.  Ore.;  Ralph  A.  Hopkins,  Sales 
Engineer,  Westinghouse  Electric  A  Manufacturing  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. ; 
Oliver  F.  Johnson.  Engineer,  The  Pacific  Tel.  A  Tel.  Co..  San  Francisco, 
Cal. ;  Donald-  K.  Lippincott,  Chief  Engineer.  Motor  Protector  Mfg.  Co., 
^n  Francisco.  Cal. ;  Myron  Manwaring,  Electrician,  Salt  Lake  County. 
Murray,  Utah ;  Angus  McKechnie,  Asst.  Power  Apparatus  Specialist,  West¬ 
ern  Electric  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. ;  T.  Miwa.  Supt.  California  Vegetable 
Packing  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. ;  Albert  E.  Nevatt,  Inspector,  B.  A  P.  Coke 
Plant,  Colorado  Fuel  A  Iron  Co.,  Pueblo,  Colo. ;  Francis  M.  Ryan,  Student 
in  Electrical  Engineering.  Univ.  of  Washington.  Seattle.  Wash. ;  Ernest  K. 
^dler,  Dist.  Supt.  Nevada  Valleys  Power  Co.,  Battle  Mountain,  Nevada; 
V  incent  E.  Small,  Electrician,  Skinner  Eddy  Corp.,  I^attlc,  Wash. ;  John  J. 
Tokarske,  Electrician,  Colorado  Fuel  A  Iron  Co..  Mlnnequa  Works,  Pueblo, 
Colo.;  James  Maxwell  Wells.  Electrical  Inspector.  City  of  Riverside.  Riv¬ 
erside,  Cal. 


N.  E.  L.  A.  Convention 

The  coming  annual  convention  of  the  National 
Electric  Light  Association,  to  take  place  in  South¬ 
ern  California,  will  be  held  May  18th  to  21st,  1920. 
Detailed  plans  for  this  most  important  gathering 
will  be  announced  at  a  later  date,  and  promise  to 
be  more  than  usually  ful  1  of  interest. 


The  semi-annual  Sales  Confer¬ 
ence  of  the  Montana  Electric 
Company,  held  at  Hayden  Lake, 
Idaho,  September  15th  to  19th, 
was  marked  by  a  large  and  en¬ 
thusiastic  attendance.  In  addition 
to  the  program  there  were  a 
number  of  interesting  golf  and 
fishing  contests. 
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HAPPENINGS  IN  THE  INDUSTRY 


LEASE  OF  BUSINESS 

In  view  of  the  long  and  efficient  service  to  the  electrical 
industry  that  has  been  rendered  by  D.  Hayes  Murphy,  presi¬ 
dent  Harry  B.  Kirkland,  vice-president,  and  Guy  M.  Stewart, 
secretary  of  The  American  Conduit  Manufacturing  Company 
of  New  Kensington,  Pa.,  the  following  announcement  by  this 
well-known  company  is  of  unusually  timely  interest  to  the^ 
industry: 

We  wish  to  announce  that  our  Rigrid  Conduit  business  has  been 
leased  to  the  General  Electric  Company  and  will  continue  to  be  operated 
at  New  Kensington  by  its  Sprague  Electric  Works. 

Plana  are  being  prepared  for  the  enlargement  of  the  plant  and  addi¬ 
tional  equipment  will  be  installed,  to  the  end  that  the  users  of  American 
and  Galvanite  brands  of  Rigid  Conduit  will  have  the  advantage  of  excep¬ 
tional  service  under  all  conditions. 

There  will  be  no  change  in  the  personnel  of  this  company,  but  the 
name  will  be  changed  to  the  American-Wiremold  Company,  which  will 
concentrate  upon  the  manufacture  of  Wiremold  surface  raceway  and  Wire- 
duct  ono-metallic  tubing,  at  Hartford,  Connecticut. 

Mr.  H.  B.  Kirkland  will  divide  his  time  between  the  Sprague  Electric 
Works  and  the  American-Wiremold  Company,  and  will  continue  to  give 
personal  attention  to  his  old  customers. 

Mr.  Kirkland.  Mr.  Stewart  and  the  writer  are  highly  appreciative 
of  your  many  favors  in  the  past,  and  bespeak  a  continuance  of  your  pat¬ 
ronage  on  rigid  conduit  for  the  Sprague  Electric  Works. 

IMPORTANT  CHANGE  IN  COMPANY  MANAGEMENT 

There  was  organized  recently  in  Chicago  a  new  cor¬ 
poration  under  the  laws  of  the  state  of  Illinois  to  be  known 
as  The  Booth  Electric  Furnace  Company,  with  paid-up  capital 
of  $1,000,000.  Of  this  amount  one-half  is  preferred  stock, 
and  one-half  common.  The  new  company  has  acquired  all  the 
patents,  assets,  and  good-will  of  the  Booth-Hall*  Company, 
well  known  as  manufacturers  of  electric  steel  and  brass  melt¬ 
ing  furnaces,  and  has  taken  over  the  business  formerly  car¬ 
ried  on  by  that  company.  It  will  greatly  enlarge  the  scope 
of  operations,  and  develop  the  electric  furnace  business  along 
standard  manufacturing  lines  rather  than  on  a  special  engi¬ 
neering  basis. 

The  new  company  will  have  exceptional  manufacturing 
facilities  for  turning  out  furnaces  in  quantities.  Not  only 
have  all  parts  been  standardized,  but  each  furnace  will  be 
assembled  complete  before  shipment,  and  thoroughly  tested 
out  to  absolutely  insure  mechanical  and  operating  perfection. 

L.  E.  Myers,  of  Chicago,  president  of  the  L.  E.  Myers 
Company,  has  been  elected  president  of  the  new  corporation; 
C.  H.  Booth,  formerly  president  of  the  Booth-Hall  Company, 
vice-president;  W.  K.  Booth,  formerly  chief  engineer  of  Booth- 
Hall  Company,  secretary;  and  L.  J.  Clark,  of  the  Myers  Com¬ 
pany,  treasurer.  In  addition  to  the  president,  vice-president 
and  secretary,  the  board  of  directors  will  include  Martin  J. 
Insull,  vice-president  of  the  Middle  West  Utilities  Company, 
and  E.  W.  Lloyd,  of  the  Commonwealth  Edison  Company, 
both  of  Chicago. 

The  new  company  is  prepared  to  carry  on  an  aggressive 
campaign  for  business,  and  will  open  sales  offices  in  different 
parts  of  the  country.  An  adequate  engineering  staff  will  be 
maintained  to  cooperate  with  customers  in  connection  with 
their  electro-metallurgical  problems,  especially  those  relating 
to  the  melting  of  metals. 

ELECTRICITY  AND  LOGGING 

Gasoline  as  a  motive  power  is  in  common  use  by  the 
loggers  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  operators  now  are  going 
further  and  investigating  the  application  of  electricity.  Just 
what  has  been  accomplished  in  this  direction  was  one  of  the 
subjects  discussed  before  the  recent  annual  convention  of  the 
Pacific  logging  congress. 

The  logging  congress  embraces  in  its  jurisdiction  Ore¬ 
gon,  Washington,  Idaho,  California,  Montana  and  British  Co¬ 


lumbia.  It  is  the  technical  conference  of  the  logging  opera¬ 
tors  in  this  territory  and  has  done  much  to  standardize  meth¬ 
ods  of  logging  enginwring. 

The  tenth  session  considered  the  results  attained  in  the 
operation  of  the  Snoqualmie  Falls  Lumber  Company,  Sno- 
qualmie  Falls,  Wash.,  w’here  an  electrically  driven  donkey 
engine  is  in  use.  Recognized  authorities  on  this  subject  sur¬ 
veyed  the  general  application  of  electricity  to  logging  opera¬ 
tions.  Among  other  technical  subjects  discussed  was  the 
mechanical  felling  of  timber. 

The  work  of  the  American  forest  regiment  in  France 
was  displayed  by  a  moving  picture  film.  How  California 
safeguards  mill  and  camp  employes  was  showm  in  a  film  illus¬ 
trating  methods  of  accident  prevention.  Another  film  told 
the  story  of  the  invasion  of  the  mills  by  the  motor  truck, 
describing  how  heavy  Pacific  coast  timbers  are  handled  by 
this  method  of  transportation. 

YOSEMITE  BUILDING  PLANS 

A  two-story  frame  tourist  hotel,  200  bungalows,  lodge 
building,  hydroelectric  plant,  ice  plant,  garage,  group  of 
store  buildings  and  a  warehouse  will  be  constructed  in  Yosem- 
ite  National  Park  by  the  Yosemite  National  Park  Company. 
Messrs.  Miller  &  Wamecke,  Perry  Building,  Oakland,  and 
Call-Post  Building,  San  Francisco,  are  preparing  the  plans. 
Gutleben  Bros.,  Post-Call  Building,  San  Francisco,  will  ^  the 
contractors  in  charge  of  the  work.  Construction  work  will  be 
started  the  first  of  the  year,  but  most  of  the  materials  will 
be  purchased  and  sent  into  the  park  before  that  time. 

INCREASES  IN  BUILDING  TRADE 

Contrary  to  expectations  that  labor  unrest,  strike  trou¬ 
bles,  high-price  agitation  and  all  the  other  troubles  that  beset 
the  building  trade  in  August  would  cause  a  setback  to  activ¬ 
ity  in  the  direction  of  new  construction,  the  total  expenditure 
permitted  for  at  147  cities  for  that  month  was  $150,583,823, 
which  dwarfs  the  record  July  expenditure  of  $136,743,439 
and  marks  a  gain  of  249  per  cent  over  August  a  year  ago. 
In  view  of  the  close  connection  of  house  wiring  activities  with 
the  building  operations,  these  fig^ures  are  especially  sig^iificant 
for  the  electrical  industry. 

FREIGHT  CAR  EFFICIENCY 

Walker  D.  Hines,  Director  (General  of  Railroads,  ear¬ 
nestly  urges  all  shippers  and  receivers  of  freight  to  redouble 
their  efforts  to  promote  freight  car  efficiency,  and  has  issued 
a  statement  of  the  subject. 

Shippers  of  freight  can  assist — 

1.  By  loading  all  cars  to  full  visible  or  carrying  capacity. 

2.  By  prompt  loading  and  release  to  the  carrier. 

3.  By  ordering  cars  only  when  actually  required. 

4.  By  eliminating  the  use  of  railway  equipment  in  trap  or  transfer 
service  when  tonnage  can  be  handled  by  motor  truck  or  wagon. 

6.  By  reducing  the  diversion  and  reconsignment  of  cars  to  a  min¬ 
imum. 

Receivers  of  freight  can  assist — 

1.  By  prompt  unloading  of  cars  and  notice  hereof  to  the  carrier, 

2.  By  ordering  goods  in  quantities  representing  the  full  safe  carry¬ 
ing  capacity  of  cars  and  disregarding  trade  units. 

3.  By  ordering  from  the  nearest  available  source. 

4.  By  pooling  orders  so  as  to  secure  full  car  load. 

A  resumption  of  intensive  loading  will  not  merely  reduce 
the  number  of  cars  under  load  but  will  also  relieve  congested 
terminals  where  it  is  a  question  of  track  room  rather  than  of 
equipment. 

With  a  strong  concerted  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Rail¬ 
road  Administration  and  the  shippers  and  receivers  of 
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freight,  it  is  hoped  that  during  this  period  of  abnormally 
heavy  traffic,  the  nation’s  transportation  needs  may  be  met 
with  reasonable  satisfaction  to  all  parties. 


ELECTTRICAL  LUNCHEON  TO  EDWARD  N.  HURLEY 
At  a  recent  luncheon  given  at  the  Engineers’  Club,  in 
his  honor  by  prominent  men  of  the  electrical  fraternity,  rep- 
i*esenting  the  Society  for  Electrical  Development,  Mr.  Edward 


TRUTHFUL  ADVERTISING 

A  movement  is  on  foot  among  Baltimore  business  men 
whereby  they  hope,  through  discovering  and  classifying  the 
pitfalls  that  lead  to  advertising  misstatements,  to  prevent 
advertising  untruths  and  advertising  half  truths  which  are  so 
destructive  of  business  good  will.  A  recently  issued  document 
by  the  Vigilance  Committee  of  the  Advertising  Club  sets 
forth  the  following  principles: 

Truthful  advertisiiiK  muat  b«  prepared  with  careful  reference  to  the 
following  pointa: 

1.  The  Origin  of  the  Merchandise  — 

"Special  Purchase”  must  not  be  used  unless  the  merchandise  has 
been  bought  at  less  than  the  usual  prices.  “Overstock.”  “Clearance.” 
“Remnants,”  and  similar  expressions  must  be  used  only  when  they  repre¬ 
sent  the  exact  facts  in  the  case. 

S.  The  Description  of  the  Merchandise  — 

Sise  and  colors  should  always  be  given  with  absolute  accuracy.  If 
the  merchandise  is  slightly  defective,  the  expression  "seconds”  or  "slightly 
imperfect”  should  be  given  a  prominent  place  in  the  description. 

3,  The  Value  of  the  Merchandise  — 

Comparative  values  have  no  place  in  truthful  advertising.  By  com¬ 
parative  values  is  meant  the  statement  that  an  article  is  "worth”  a  price 
in  excess  of  the  selling  price. 

4.  Illustrations  — 

These  should  always  faithfully  represent  the  object  advertised,  and 
should  not  convey  any  false  or  misleading  impression  of  its  size  or  appear¬ 
ance.  The  custom  of  using  illustrations  which  do  not  directly  refer  to  the 
article  advertised  should  be  discontinued,  unless  such  illustrations  are 
clearly  used  only  as  a  decoration  to  the  advertisement  or  as  an  identifica¬ 
tion  of  the  class  of  merchandise  advertised. 

Store  Signs  — 

.Store  signs  and  windows  and  other  merchandise  displayed  must  con¬ 
form  to  the  same  standard  of  truthfulness  as  the  advertising. 

Sales  People  — 

Advertisers  must  use  every  possible  effort  to  see  that  representa¬ 
tions  made  by  sales  people  are  in  conformity  with  the  advertising. 

HETCH  HETCHY  IN  MOVING  PICTURES 

For  the  purpose  of  showing  the  people  of  San  Francisco 
just  what  is  being  done  on  the  Hetch  Hetchy  project,  and 
stimulating  the  sale  of  the  bonds,  the  public  utilities  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Supervisors  has  recommended  an  appropriation  of 
$1500  to  film  the  power  project.  The  sale  of  bonds  is  at  pres¬ 
ent  almost  at  a  standstill,  but  with  available  funds  handy  at 
all  times,  the  city  engineer  estimates  that  the  power  project 
will  be  completed  in  1922  and  water  brought  to  San  Francisco 
by  1924. 

IMPERIAL  VALLEY  SETTLEMENT 

Delegates  from  the  most  important  organizations  and 
departments  of  the  government  and  public  institutions  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  irrigation  and  settlement  of  200,000  acres  of 
public  land  in  the  Imperial  Valley  met  recently  at  a  confer¬ 
ence  at  the  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Dean  Thomas  Forsyth  Hunt  of  the  College 
of  Agriculture  of  the  State  University. 

Agencies  represented  included  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  United  States  Reclamation  Service,  Im¬ 
perial  Valley  Irrigation  District,  American  Legion  of  El 
Centro,  of  Los  Angeles  and  of  Oakland,  California  Develop¬ 
ment  Board,  Sacramento  Valley  Development  Board,  College 
of  Agriculture  of  the  University  of  California,  State  Board  of 
Control,  State  Engineering  Department,  Board  of  Supervisors 
of  Imperial  County,  Attorney  General,  Surveyor  General,  and 
State  Water  Commission. 

Among  the  various  plans  discussed  was  included  that 
of  the  Land  Settlement  Board  of  California,  which  proposes 
that  a  part  of  the  land  be  set  aside  for  soldier  settlement 
under  the  California  Land  Settlement  Act.  A  proposal  was 
submitted,  also,  for  the  exchange  of  school  lands  in  the  forest 
reserves  for  irrigable  lands  on  the  mesa.  It  is  stated  that 
by  selling  these  lands  to  the  State  Land  Settlement  Board, 
the  income  to  the  state’s  school  fund  would  be  materially  in¬ 
creased  and  soldiers  would  be  enabled  to  secure  cheap  land 
for  farms. 
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The  testimonial  presented  to  Edward  N.  Hurley  by  the  Society  for  Elec¬ 
trical  Development  at  the  recent  luncheon  held  in  his  honor 


N.  Hurley  was  presented  an  engrossed  parchment  testimonial 
expressing  appreciation  of  his  work  while  head  of  the  United 
States  Shipping  Board. 

The  presentation  was  made  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Wakeman, 
general  manager  of  the  Society.  In  acknowledging  the  pre¬ 
sentation,  Mr.  Hurley  said: 

“I  wish  to  voice  my  appreciation  of  your  interest  and 
your  testimonial.  There  is  no  organization  I  would  rather 
see  this  testimonial  come  from  than  the  Society  for  Electrical 
Development.  From  the  time  it  started  I  have  recognized 
that  it  had  a  most  important  task  to  perform — the  education 
of  the  public,  as  well  as  the  electrical  men  themselves. 

“I  resigned  my  job  with  the  Shipping  Board  to  get  back 
to  the  electrical  business,  and  I  have  spent  some  six  weeks 
investigating  what  has  been  going  on  since  I  left  it  to  take 
up  governmental  work.  I  am  astounded  at  what  has  been 
done.” 

The  testimonial  to  Mr.  Hurley  is  sign^ed  by  the  following 
directors  of  the  Society  for  Electrical  Development: 

Henry  L.  Doherty,  president.  Cities  Service  Company 
James  H.  McGraw,  president,  McGraw-Hill  Company 
Joseph  E.  MontaKue,  vice-president,  Niasara  Electric  Service  Corp. 

E.  W.  Rockafellow,  Western  Electric  Company 

Fred  U.  Adam,  president,  Frank  Adam  Electric  Company 

James  R.  Strong;,  president.  Tucker  Electric  Construction  Company 

I, .  P.  Sawyer,  National  Lamp  Works  of  General  Electric  Company 
Fred  Bissell,  president,  F.  Bissell  Company 

Waiter  D.  Steele,  vice-president,  Benjamin  Electric  Mfg.  Company 
Earnest  McCleary,  president,  McCleary-Harmon  Company 
Charles  W.  Price,  chairman  of  board.  Electrical  Review 

J.  Smieton,  Jr.,  secretary-treasurer.  The  Society  for  Electrical  Development 
J.  M.  Wakeman,  general  manager.  The  Society  for  Electrical  Development 

INTERNATIONAL  TRADE  CONFERENCE  POSTPONED 

Late  cable  advices  about  delays  incident  to  the  departure 
of  delegates  from  Italy,  France  and  Belgium  have  made  it 
necessary  to  postpone  the  International  Trade  Conference, 
called  at  Atlantic  City  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States,  from  the  week  of  September  29  to  the  week  of 
October  20. 
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According  to  President  H.  L,  Ferguson  the  program 
will  be  as  outlined  in  the  official  announcement,  but  will  be 
stronger  because  of  the  additional  time  which  those  partici¬ 
pating  will  be  able  to  devote  to  its  preparation. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AERONAUTICS 

The  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  established 
a  Department  of  Meteorology  and  Aeronautics.  This  is  the 
first  department  of  its  kind  to  be  established  in  the  United 
States  by  a  commercial  organization.  It  is  desigfned  not  only 
to  foster  development  in  commercial  transportation,  but  also 
to  establish  meteorologfical  service  for  the  benefit  of  fruit¬ 
growers  and  farmers  in  general. 

STREET  RAILWAY  FARES  IN  PORTLAND 

An  8-cent  street  railway  fare  for  Portland  is  asked  in  a 
petition  filed  recently  by  the  Portland  Railway,  Light  &  Power 
Company,  when  President  Franklin  T.  Griffith  and  other  offi¬ 
cials  of  the  corporation  appeared  before  the  commissioners  to 
present  their  arguments  for  an  increase  in  passenger  rates. 

The  city  of  Portland  will  contest  any  increase  in  street 
railway  fares,  declared  Stanley  Myers,  deputy  city  attorney, 
who  appeared  at  the  hearing.  Appearing  with  Mr.  Myers 
for  the  city  was  J.  P.  Newell,  author  of  the  recently-suggested 
tripartite  plan,  whereby  the  city,  the  company  and  the  em¬ 
ployes  were  to  be  made  beneficiaries  in  the  operation  of  the 
lines. 

Testimony  of  the  company  was  to  the  effect  that  the 
6-cent  fare  has  barely  sufficed  to  meet  increased  wage  sched¬ 
ules  and  operating  expenses  when  passenger  traffic  was  at 
its  height.  Now,  it  was  declared,  the  waning  of  the  intensi¬ 
fied  industrial  period  is  causing  a  sharp  decline  in  receipts, 
presenting  a  critical  situation  to  the  company. 

OPERATION  OF  RADIO  ON  U.  S.  MERCHANT  FLEET 

The  United  States  Shipping  Board  has  signed  a  contract 
with  the  Marconi  Wireless  Company  which  provides  that  the 
wireless  corporation  is  to  take  over  the  operation  and  mainte¬ 
nance  of  all  radio  apparatus  on  400  of  the  government  vessels, 
according  to  Arthur  A.  Isbell,  Pacific  Coast  manager  of  the 
Marconi  Company. 

San  Francisco  is  the  division  headquarters  for  the  Pacific 
Coast  branch  of  the  company  and  the  radio  maintenance  will 
be  directed  from  here.  Five  hundred  radio  operators  and  an 
increased  number  of  repair  and  installation  men  will  come 
under  the  control  of  the  company.  It  is  expected  that  later 
the  contract  will  be  extended  to  cover  all  of  the  1200  ships 
of  the  government’s  mercantile  fleet. 

'fhe  company  plans  to  have  a  full  corps  of  efficient 
operators  on  hand  to  supply  the  ships  and  for  this  purpose 
the  school  for  students  will  turn  out  numerous  graduates 
right  along.  The  ship  owners  prefer  to  lease  the  ship  sets  in 
most  instances,  because  this  has  been  found  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  way.  Frequent  changes  and  improvements  made  in 
the  wireless  make  the  old  sets  obsolete  in  a  few  years  and 
those  leasing  thus  have  the  advantage  of  receiving  the  benefit 
of  new  improvements  without  extra  cost. 

WESTINGHOUSE  WAR  MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIPS 
AWARDED 

The  awards  of  the  four  annual  War  Memorial  Scholar¬ 
ships  of  five  hundred  dollars  each,  established  by  the  West- 
inghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company,  have  just  been 
announced.  These  awards  were  made  by  competitive  exam¬ 
inations. 

Each  scholarship  carries  with  it  an  annual  payment  of 
five  hundred  dollars  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  four  years, 
the  payment  to  be  applied  toward  an  engineering  education 
in  any  technical  school  or  college  selected  by  the  successful 
candidate  with  the  approval  of  the  scholarship  committee. 

These  scholarships  have  been  established  as  a  memorial 
to  those  employes  of  the  company  and  its  subsidiaries  who 
entered  the  service  of  their  country  during  the  war.  Four 


awards  will  be  made  each  year,  so  that  after  three  years  this 
company  will  be  maintaining  sixteen  of  these  scholarshipa  in 
the  best  technical  schools  of  the  United  States. 

ELECTRIC  POWER  IN  JAPANESE  STEEL  WORKS 

The  Mitsubishi  Steel  Works  now  under  construction  in 
Kiushu  Province,  the  largest  in  that  Province  and  one  of  the 
largest  in  Japan,  is  progressing  steadily  and  the  equipment 
will  be  complete  in  a  few  months.  The  assumed  production 
capacity  of  the  works  is  13,000  tons  of  steel  for  the  first  year. 
All  the  machines  used  in  the  works  are  electrically  driven. 

MOTOR  TRANSPORT  TRAINING  SCHOOLS  OF  THE 
ARMY 

The  United  States  Army  is  definitely  launched  in  the 
field  of  vocational  training  for  the  motor  transport  corps. 
It  has  no  option  in  the  matter,  for  men  skilled  in  automotive 
vehicle  operation  and  repair  do  not  exist  in  anything  like 
adequate  numbers  for  the  requirements  even  of  civil  life. 
Therefore,  the  Army  is  organizing  schools  to  train  men  in 
the  various  branches  of  automobile  repair,  construction  and 
operation. 

The  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission  is  receiving 
applications  to  fill  150  positions  of  assistant  instructor  in 
motor  transport  training  schools.  The  entrance  salaries  range 
from  $1,800  to  $2,400  a  year.  Detailed  information  may  be 
obtained  from  the  U.  S.  Civil  Service  Commission,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  or  from  the  secretary  of  the  U.  S.  Civil  Service 
Board  at  the  post  office  or  custom  house  in  any  city. 

TRADE  NOTES 

Agent  Appointed  — 

The  Roller-Smith  Company,  233  Broadway,  New  York, 
N.  Y.,  announces  the  appointment  of  the  Alfred  Collyer  Com¬ 
pany,  420  Power  Building,  83  Craig  Street  West,  Montreal, 
Canada,  as  its  agent  for  the  entire  Dominion  of  Canada  and 
Newfoundland. 

The  Alfred  Collyer  Company  will  handle  the  Roller- 
Smith  Company’s  products  of  instruments  and  circuit 
breakers. 

The  same  company  has  appointed  the  General  Machinery 
Company,  744-5  Brown-Marx  Building,  Birmingham,  Ala¬ 
bama,  as  its  agent  in  the  states  of  Florida,  Georgia,  Alabama 
and  Tennessee.  The  General  Machinery  Company  will  handle 
the  Roller-Smith  Company’s  line  of  instruments,  circuit  break¬ 
ers  and  meters  in  this  territory. 

Dissolution  of  Firm  — 

By  mutual  consent  the  firm  of  Butte  Engineering  and 
Electric  Company,  San  Francisco,  has  been  dissolved,  and  all 
assets  are  equally  distributed  between  the  partners.  Paul  C. 
Butte,  founder  of  the  concern,  is  to  continue  business  under 
the  firm  name  of  Butte  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Company, 
at  534  Folsom  Street. 

All  construction  equipment  and  contracts  in  process  of 
the  Butte  Engineering  and  Electric  Company  have  been  taken 
over  by  C.  F.  Butte,  who  will  carry  on  this  branch  of  the 
business  at  530  Folsom  Street,  under  the  firm  name  of  Butte 
Electrical  Equipment  Company. 

Removal  and  Incorporation  — 

The  Sierra  Electric  Company,  formerly  located  in  the 
Call-Post  Building,  San  Francisco,  has  moved  to  larger  quar¬ 
ters  at  515  Market  Street,  where  there  is  ample  space  for 
stock  and  display  rooms.  The  company  has  incorporated  with 
H.  H.  Van  Luren,  president,  and  F.  I.  DuFranc,  sales  manager. 

New  Store  in  San  Francisco  — 

The  Hurley  Machine  Company  recently  opened  branch 
offices  and  salesrooms  in  San  Francisco,  under  the  name  of 
The  Thor  Electric  Shop,  at  124  Post  Street.  The  Hurley 
Machine  Company  manufactures  the  Thor  electric  washing 
machine  and  many  other  electrical  appliances. 
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(A  new  vacuum  cleaner  with  special  interchangeable  brushes  is  one  of  the  features  of  this 
industrial  review.  Another  item  of  interest  is  an  installation  of  electrically  operated  dock  cranes 
now  under  way  at  the  army  supply  base  at  Boston.  A  circuit  breaker  with  special  features  is 

a  recent  item  put  forward  by  the  Pacific  Electric  Manufacturing  Company  of  San  Francisco. _ 

The  Editor.) 

wide  nozzle  cleans  a  wider  space.  Its  rubber  tired  wheels 
make  it  easy  running,  saving  unsightly  mArks  on  flbors. 

An  air-cooled  General  Electric  moto^,  universal  type, 
is  used.  The  power  control  is  an  integral  part  of  the  pistol 
grip  handle — a  handle  so  arranged  that  it  will  stand  rigpdly 
upright  at  will.  The  ingenious  nozzle  mechanism  makes  ad¬ 
justments  unnecessary.  Because  of  this  improvement  the 
Premier  is  automatically  adjusted  to  get  all  the  dirt  regard¬ 
less  of  the  depth  of  the  nap. 


NEW  MODEL  VACUUM  CLEANER 
The  new  Premier  just  announced  by  the  Electric  Vacuum 
Cleaner  Company  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  is  called  the  complete 
cleaner.  It  combines  three  methods.  A  tufted  bristle  brush 


ELECTRICALLY  OPERATED  DOCK  CRANES 

The  Wellman-Seaver-Morgan  Company  is  now  installing 
four  semi-portal  bridge  type  hoist  cranes  at  the  U.  S.  itrmy 
Supply  Base,  Boston.  The  first  of  these  cranes  is  in  operation 
and  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration. 

This  crane  carries  a  lifting  boom  operated  from  a  car¬ 
riage,  which  in  turn  is  mounted  on  a  semi-portal  bridge  and 
arranged  to  rotate  about  a  fixed  axis.  The  bridge  runs  on 
two  rails,  one  located  near  the  face  of  the  wharf  and  the 
other  supported  on  brackets  carried  on  the  side  of  the  wharf 
shed. 

It  Mdll  be  seen  that  the  crane  has  four  distinct  motions — 
bridge  travel  along  the  wharf,  trolley  slewing,  boom  hoisting 
or  luffing,  and  load  hoisting.  All  of  these  motions  are  under 
the  control  of  the  operator  located  in  the  cab  on  the  rotating 
carriage. 

The  crane  is  designed  so  that  another  drum  can  be 
added  and  a  two-rope  grab  bucket  operated.  The  crane  is 
rated  to  handle  8000  pounds  at  a  distance  of  29  feet  from  the 
face  of  the  capsill  at  the  rate  of  200  feet  per  minute  and 
5000  pounds  at  a  distance  of  52  feet  at  250  feet  per  minute. 
It  will,  however,  take  care  of  occasional  loads  of  8000  pounds 
at  52  feet  from  the  center  of  rotation  without  any  undue 
stress  in  any  part  of  the  crane. 

The  principal  dimensions  of  the  crane  are  as  follows: 

HorironUtl  span,  center  to  center  of  mnway  rail*.  26  ft.  (  in. 

Maximum  reach  of  boom  from  face  to  capaill,  44  ft.  0  in. 

Minimum  radius  of  boom,  29  ft.  0  in. 

Angle  through  which  boom  may  be  slewed  equals  360  degrees. 

Concrete  counter-weight  requir^,  about  3  cu.  yds. 

The  various  motions  of  the  crane  have  approximately 
the  following  speeds  under  full  load: 

Hoist,  6000  pounds,  260  feet  i>er  minute. 

Hoist,  8,000  pounds,  200  feet  per  minute. 

Boom  hoisting  or  luffing.  126  feet  i>er  minute. 

Slewing,  2  rotations  per  minute  with  6000  pounds  load  at  a  max¬ 
imum  radius. 

Bridge  travel  along  the  wharf,  200  ft.  per  minute. 

'Fhe  different  mechanism  is  so  arranged  that  the  motion 
of  either  hoisting  or  luffing  can  be  operated  simultaneously 
with  both  rotating  and  traveling  motions. 

To  the  deck  of  the  semi-portal  bridge  supporting  the 
operating  mechanism  is  bolted  a  steel  casting  for  supporting 
the  revolving  superstructure.  This  casting  has  a  track  plate, 
and  bolted  to  the  outside,  a  circular  rack  for  the  slewing 
motion.  Concentric  with  this  casting  is  a  hollow  center  pivot 
pin,  the  lower  end  of  which  is  securely  held  by  cross  framing 
between  the  main  girders  of  the  semi-portal. 

Each  leg  of  the  wharf  side  is  carried  on  two  wheels 
which  are  driven  through  the  necessary  spur  and  bevel  gear¬ 
ing  by  the  traveling  motor.  The  flanges  of  the  wheels  run¬ 
ning  on  the  shed  rails  are  placed  to  give  about  a  seven-inch 
tread.  Wheels  running  on  the  wharf  rail  have  the  flantres 


Thi*  view  ahowe  the  cleaner  with  the  tufted  brittle  bruah  inserted.  This 
can  be  removed  and  the  cleaner  operated  using  the  suction  alone  if  desired. 


and  a  pliable  rubber  fingered  brush,  both  motor  driven,  are 
furnished.  They  are  interchangeable.  Either  can  be  instantly 
removed  and  the  cleaning  done  by  the  machine’s  extra  power¬ 
ful  suction  alone.  The  bristle  brush  is  said  to  be  the  most 


The  special  pliable  rubber  fingered  brush  which  picks  up  the  dirt  much  as 
the  human  fingers  would  do 


f 


spaced  to  allow  proper  clearance  for  the  head  of  the  rail 
upon  which  they  run. 

The  base  frame  is  made  up  of  rolled  steel  shapes  and 
plates  well  braced  in  all  directions.  The  revolving  super¬ 


view  of  the  semi-portal  wharf  crane  in  operation,  showing  the  boom  in 
theJMvest  position.  The  crane  will  handle  8000  pounds  at  a  distance  of 
62  fSt  at  250  feet  per  minute. 


structure  is  carried  on  six  steel  rollers  or  wheels,  four  in 
front  where  the  heaviest  load  occurs,  and  two  on  the  back. 
The  front  rollers  are  carried  in  a  pair  of  steel  equalizers. 
These  rollers  or  wheels  will  be  of  steel  of  ample  size  arranged 
to  rotate  on  roller  bearings  and  placed  so  as  to  run  on  a  cir¬ 
cular  track  of  about  five-foot  radius  about  a  pivot  pin.  A 
babbitted  casting  free  to  rotate  about  the  center  pivot  pin  is 
attached  to  the  base  frame  to  hold  the  crane  concentric  with 
the  center  pivot  pin  and  to  transmit  longitudinal  and  over¬ 
turning  loads  from  the  revolving  superstructure  to  the  aemi- 
portal. 

The  cab  is  composed  of  a  steel  framework  covered  with 
sheet  steel.  It  contains  the  main  parts  of  the  hoisting,  luffing 
and  rotating  mechanisms.  The  control  of  all  motions  is  so 
located  that  the  operator  has  an  unobstructed  view  of  the 
load  at  all  times. 

The  hoisting  and  lowering  mechanism  includes  a  wind¬ 
ing  drum,  driven  through  a  jaw  clutch  and  a  train  of  spur 
gearing  by  a  motor  equipped  with  a  solenoid  brake  and  neces¬ 
sary  control  apparatus  and  miscellaneous  parts. 

The  luffing  of  the  boom  is  accomplished  by  a  worm 
driven  drum  operated  by  the  hoisting  motor  through  a  jaw 
clutch  and  gearing  so  arranged  that  the  boom  can  be  raised 
or  lowered  at  the  convenience  of  the  operator.  The  pitch  of 
the  worm  is  such  that  no  mechanical  brakes  are  required  to 
prevent  the  load  from  lowering;  but,  as  an  additional  safety, 
a  pawl  is  provided  to  lock  the  luffing  drum  in  any  desired 
position. 

The  sieving  is  accomplished  by  means  of  a  motor  op¬ 
erated  through  a  train  of  spur  and  bevel  gearing  and  a  pinion 
meshing  with  the  master  gear  attached  to  the  semi-portal 
bridge.  A  powerful  foot  brake  is  provided  on  this  mechanism 
having  a  latch,  by  means  of  wffiich  the  brake  can  be  locked  for 
any  desired  fixed  position  of  the  revolving  superstructure. 

A  motor  for  traveling  the  bridge  is  mounted  on  one  of 
the  girders  of  the  semi-portal  bridge.  This  motor  is  con¬ 
nected  to  the  driven  track  wheels  through  spur  and  bevel 
gearing  and  line  shafting.  One  truck  on  the  wharf  rail  is 
driven  and  one  wheel  on  the  shed  rail.  A  solenoid  brake  is 
mounted  on  the  armature  shaft  extension.  Control  apparatus 
for  traveling  is  located  in  the  operator’s  house.  Electrical 
connections  between  the  conductors  on  the  semi-poftal  bridge 
and  on  the  revolving  superstructure  are  made  through  collec¬ 
tor  rings  mounted  on  the  center  pivot  pin  or  an  extension  of 
same.  In  addition  to  the  solenoid  brake,  hand  operated  rail 
clamps  are  provided. 


The  electrical  equipment  is  designed  for  a  direct  current 
of  230  volts.  The  motors  are  of  the  following  frame  and 
horsepower: 

1.  Main  hoist  and  luffins,  1 — (6  hp. 

2.  Slewing;,  1 — 16  hp. 

3.  Bridgre  travel,  1 — 26  hp. 

In  connection  with  the  clutch  shifting  lever  which  en¬ 
gages  the  hoist  and  luffing  gearings  with  the  driving  motor, 
there  is  an  interlocking  switch  mechanically  operated.  When 
the  clutch  shifting  lever  is  in  central  or  neutral  position,  with 
both  clutches  disengaged,  this  switch  prevents  the  operation 
of  the  motor. 

The  slewing  motor  is  controlled  by  a  magnetic  switch 
reversing  plugging  controller,  consisting  of  a  control  panel, 
heavy  duty,  cast  grid  resistor  and  a  vertical  handle  master 
controller.  The  plugging  feature  incorporated  allows  the 
motor  to  be  reversed  from  full  speed  in  one  direction  to  full 
speed  in  the  opposite  direction  without  exerting  over  approxi¬ 
mately  180%  full  load  torque. 


View  showing  the  trucks  and  rail  clamps  of  the  semi-portal  bridge  type 
wharf  cranes.  The  bridge  can  travel  along  the  wharf  at  the  rate  of 
200  ft.  i>er  minute.  Hand  operated  rail  clamps  are  provided,  in  addition 
to  a  solenoid  brake,  which  clamps  the  wharf  rail  to  hold  the  bridge  in 
any  fixed  position. 

CIRCUIT  BREAKER 

A  66-kv.  circuit  breaker  manufactured  by  the  Pacific  Elec¬ 
tric  Manufacturing  Company  of  San  Francisco,  and  illustrated 


Interior  of  one  unit  of  a  66-kv.  circuit  breaker  with  special  large  clear¬ 
ances,  and  bevel  gears  turned  by  a  square  shaft  made  in  sections 

in  a  recent  folder  ,is  designed  with  special  large  clearances, 
substantial  insulation,  and  light  rotating  members  operated 
by  bevel  gears.  Another  feature  is  the  square  shaft  which 
turns  the  bevel  gears;  this  is  made  in  sections,  a  device  which 
makes  alignment  a  simple  detail. 
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Oil  Pipe  Lines 

“Oil  Pipe  Lines  of  the  Yarhola  Pipe  Line  Company”  is 
the  title  of  a  very  attractive  pamphlet  recently  issued  by 
Sanderson  &  Porter,  engineers,  of  New  York,  Chicago  and 
San  Francisco,  'fhe  pamphlet  describes  an  eight  million  dol¬ 
lar  oil  pipe  line  project  constructed  by  California  engineers, 
using  California  methods  and  employing  California  men,  in 
the  Mid-Continent  oil  fields  for  the  Shell  interests. 

The  excellent  photographs  and  good  printing,  as  well  as 
the  interesting  reading  matter  give  this  little  booklet  consid¬ 
erable  distinction. 

Copies  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  Sanderson  & 
Porter,  14  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco. 

National  Electrical  Safety  Code  ' 

The  Bureau  of  Standards  has  sent  out  copies  of  Section 
9  of  the  National  Electrical  Safety  Code — rules  covering  pro¬ 
tective  grounding  of  circuits,  equipment  and  lightning  arrest¬ 
ers  for  stations,  lines  and  utilization  equipment — showing 
changes  in  the  text  which  have  been  proposed  for  incorpora¬ 
tion  in  the  Third  Edition,  soon  to  be  published.  The  proposed 
changes  in  Parts  1  and  3  have  already  been  distributed  for 
criticism.  The  proposed  changres  in  Part  2  will  be  distributed 
as  soon  as  possible. 

Drum  Controllers 

C-H  Drum  Controllers  is  the  title  of  a  new  four-page, 
two-color  by  11  folder,  which  has  been  prepared  by  The 
Cutler-Hammer  Manufacturing  Company,  Milwaukee.  It  gives 
prominence  to  three  outstanding  features  of  C-H  Drum  Con¬ 
trollers — accessibility,  interchangeability  of  parts  and  inter¬ 
changeability  of  methods  of  manipulation.  Any  C-H  standard 
stock  drum  can  be  equipped  with  either  rope,  radial  or 
straight  line  drive  and  these  are  interchangeable.  The  folder 
plays  up  other  points,  such  as  the  ease  with  which  the  fingers 
and  the  cylinders  may  be  removed;  the  absence  of  wood  in 
construction;  the  square  metal  shafts,  and  the  straight  non¬ 
stubbing  fingers.  Dimensions,  ratings  and  other  engineering 
data  are  given. 

The  folder  has  been  prepared  especially  for  the  St. 
Louis  convention  of  the  Association  of  Iron  &  Steel  Elec¬ 
trical  Engineers  but  is  also  being  forwarded  to  those  inter¬ 
ested  in  drum  controllers. 

Proceedings  and  Reports 

The  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  has  published 
the  Proceedings  of  the  Society  for  the  months  of  August  and 
September,  1919. 

The  “Transactions”  of  the  Illuminating  Engineering  So¬ 
ciety,  Vol.  XIV.,  No.  6,  has  recently  been  sent  out. 

The  Hydroelectric  Power  Commission  of  the  Province  of 
Ontario  issues  volume  3  of  its  eleventh  annual  report,  cover¬ 
ing  activities  for  the  year  ended  October  31,  1918. 

“Profit  Sharing”  is  the  title  of  a  recent  address  before 
the  National  Civic  Federation,  now  printed  in  pamphlet  form. 

Bureau  of  Mines 

Prominent  among  the  Bureau  of  Mines  publications  is  an 
.  artistic  booklet  describing  the  new  Pittsburgh  Experiment 
Station.  It  is  fully  illustrated  with  distinctive  photographs, 
and  contains  much  interesting  descriptive  matter. 

“Electrodeposition  of  Gold  and  Silver  from  Cyanide  So¬ 
lutions”  is  the  title  of  Bulletin  150,  recently  issued,  and  in¬ 
cluding  a  full  analysis  of  extensive  experiments.  The  author 
is  S.  B.  Christy. 

Bulletin  178-B  is  “War  Minerals,  Nitrogen  Fixation  and 
Sodixim'  Cyanide,”  by  Van  H.  Manning.  This  is  an  advance 
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chapter  from  Bulletin  178 — ^“War  Work  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mines.” 

Among  excerpts  from  the  monthly  reports  on  mineral 
investigations  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  come  papers  on  major 
metals — iron,  copper,  zinc,  lead,  gold  and  silver;  on  talc  and 
soapstone;  on  the  preparation  of  Fuller’s  Earth;  and  on  coal. 

A  preliminary  report  on  potash  is  also  issued — “The  Potash 
Industry  of  the  United  States  and  Its  Possibilities  for  Future 
Production,”  by  Arthur  E.  Wells. 

Following  upon  numerous  inquiries,  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  has  prepared  a  paper  entitled  “Notes  on  the  Oil  Shale 
Industry  with  Particular  Reference  to  the  Rocky  Mountain 
District,”  with  a  comprehensive  bibliography  on  the  subject. 
Copies  of  the  paper  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the 
Bureau  of  Mines,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  following  list  is  a  summary  of  the  new  publications 
of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  for  the  month  of  September,  1919: 

Bulletin  168 — Recovery  of  sine  from  low-grade  and  complex  ores,  by 
D.  A.  Lyon  and  O.  C.  Ralston.  1919.  146  pp.,  23  figs. 

Bulletin  178-B — War  minerals,  nitrogen  fixation,  and  production  of 
sodium  cyanide,  by  Van  H.  Manning.  1919.  61  pp. 

Bulletin  178-C — Petroleum  investigations  and  production  of  helium, 
by  Van.  H.  Manning.  1919.  87  pp. 

Bulletin  178-D — Explosives  and  miscellaneous  investigations,  by  Van. 

H.  Manning.  1919.  23  pp. 

■  Technical  Paper  220 — Burning  steam  sizes  of  anthracite  with  or 
without  admixture  of  soft  coal,  by  U.  S.  Fuel  Administration.  1919.  8  pp. 

Technical  Paper  222 — Method  of  administering  leases  of  Iron-ore  de¬ 
posits  belonging  to  the  state  of  Minnesota,  by  J.  R.  Finlay.  1919.  40  pp., 

1  fig. 

Technical  Paper  226 — The  vapor  pressure  of  lead  chloride,  by  E.  D. 
Eastman  and  L.  H.  Duschak.  1919.  16  pp.,  2  pis.,  2  figs. 

Diesel  Engines 

The  latest  bulletin  of  the  Dow  Pump  and  Diesel  Engine 
Company  of  Alameda,  California,  is  an  excellent  twenty-page 
booklet  on  the  Dow  heavy  duty  full  Diesel  type  marine  oil 
engine,  and- contains  in  addition  to  photographic  illustrations 
a  number  of  highly  detailed  line  drawings.  Charts  showing 
efficiency,  economy  and  so  forth  are  also  included. 

The  cover  design  deserves  special  mention;  it  is  one  of 
the  most  attractive  we  have  seen  for  some  time. 

Annual  Report 

The  Hydro-Electric  Power  Commission  of  the  Province 
of  Ontario  has  issued  Volume  2  of  its  eleventh  annual  report, 
covering  activities  for  the  year  ended  October  31,  1918. 

Sales  Helps 

The  Hotpoint  division  of  the  Edison  Electric  Appliance 
Company,  Inc.,  of  5660  West  Taylor  Street,  Chicago,  has 
issued  an  effective  broadside  for  dealers,  urging  early  orders 
of  fall  and  Christmas  stock  of  Hotpoint  appliances  and  an¬ 
nouncing  forthcoming  holiday  window  displays.  Reproduc¬ 
tions  of  recent  advertising  are  enclosed  in  the  folder. 

Technical  Books 

A  selected  list  of  Technical  Books  of  1918,  compiled  by 
Donald  Hendry,  head  of  the  Applied  Science  Reference  Dept, 
of  the  Pratt  Institute  Free  Library,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  is  now 
ready  for  distribution. 

Electrical  Testing 

A  well  arranged  and  valuable  booklet  is  sent  out  by  the 
Wagner  Electric  Manufacturing  Company  of  St.  Louis,  under 
the  title  “Manual  of  Electrical  Testing.”  This  booklet  is  a 
revision  of  one  published  by  the  company  some  years  ago  and 
was  very  favorably  received. 

Motors  and  Pumps 

Of  two  catalogs  recently  sent  out  by  the  Allis-Chalmers 
Manufacturing  .Company,  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  one  describes 
the  details  of  Allis-Chalmers  Oil  Engines,  Diesel  type,  to 
facilitate  the  ordering  of  spare  parts,  and  the  other  the  cen¬ 
trifugal  pumps  and  pumping  units  built  by  the  company.  The 
latter  booklet  has  an  especially  artistic  cover  in  a  sepia  de¬ 
sign.  The  reading  matter  includes  among  other  things  fric¬ 
tion  tables  and  instructions  for  installing  and  operating  hori¬ 
zontal  centrifugal  pumps.  ’  ‘ 
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(News  from  the  Northwest  features  interesting  corporation  items  and  new  installations.  The 
Pacific  Central  District  and  the  Pacific  Southwest  report  extensive  irrigation  projects  and  many 
city  improvements,  while  the  Inter-Mountain  region  shows  great  activity  in  the  extension  of 
power  lines  and  the  application  of  electricity  to  industrial  undertakings. — The  Editor.- 


THE  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST 

PORTLAND.  ORE.  —  Portland  Gas  *  Coke 
Company,  St.  Helen’s  Road,  is  to  erect  a  SSOOO 
power  house. 

ASTORIA,  ORE.  —  The  Pacific  Power  A 
Litht  Company  has  started  work  on  its  new 
station.  Large  oil  turbines  are  to  be  installed. 

SEATTLE,  WASH. — The  city  council  has  ap¬ 
propriated  $19,000  to  buy  motor  tracks  for  the 
city  light  department  and  $20,000  to  finance  con¬ 
struction. 

SPOKANE.  WASH.— F.  E.  MarUn  is  to  erect 
a  new  power  house  at  the  Edgecliff  sanatorium, 
the  contract  price  being  $21,110,  awarded  by  the 
county  commissioners. 

CHEHALIS,  WASH. — Property  owners  of  the 
new  street  lighting  district  will  be  asked  to 
petition  for  a  new  improvement  district  under 
the  law,  estimated  cost  of  the  change  being 
$10,000,  the  city  to  furnish  the  lights. 

HOQUIAM,  WASH. — Bearing  the  signatures 
of  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  necessary  prop¬ 
erty  owners  along  the  streets  affected,  petitions 
have  been  submitted  to  the  city  commission  for 
an  improved  lighting  system  on  Eighth  and  I 
streets. 

SEATTLE,  WASH.  —  Thompson  A  Castleton, 
S16  First  Avenue  South,  Seattle,  are  installing 
too  horsepower  in  motors  for  the  Ferry-Baker 
Lumber  Company  of  Everett,  Washington,  also 
an  electric  crane  for  the  same  company.  They 
are  installing  about  600  horsepower  in  electric 
motors  for  the  Everett  Flouring  Mill,  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  the  Portland  Flouring  Mills  Company. 
The  mill  is  being  remodeled  and  electric  power 
installed. 

CHEHALIS.  WASH.— The  Washington-Idaho 
Light  A  Power  Compuy  has  filed  a  bill  of  sale 
conveying  its  Chehalis  interests  to  the  Sherman 
County  Light  A  Power  Comiiany  of  Oregon. 
A.  Welch,  Portland  promoter,  signed  fhe  papers 
as  manager  of  the  first-named  corpotgtion.  Last 
Aprii  the  city  voted  the  Welch  agaspany  a 
franchise  for  a  duplicate  light  and  power  plant 
here  but  the  option  to  operate  under  it  has 
never  been  exercised. 

SEATTLE,  WASH.— The  Hillman  Engineering 
A  Sales  Company  has  been  incorporate^  by  the 
C.  Kirk  Hillman  Company  interssts  at  Seattle. 
The  old  company  which  bandied  eiectrlogi  ma¬ 
chinery  has  been  succeeded  by  a  muck  more 
comprehensive  organisation  which  is  enpoyter, 
importer  and  distributor  for  ieading  maanfac- 
turers  of  the  United  States.  The  new  coaspgny 
will  handle  equipment  for  factory,  foreet,  fbm. 
mill,  mine,  home,  highway,  dock,  ship  and 
shipyards,  including  motors,  alternators,  trana- 
formers,  converters,  instruments,  hoists,  cranes, 
tractors,  turbines,  engines,  winches,  lighting 
plants,  textile  machinery,  etc. 

SEATTLE,  WASH.— The  bids  for  the  hydto- 
eleetric  machinery  asked  by  the  board  of  public 
works  were  received  on  October  3rd.  The  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  lighting  department  of  the  cost  of 
this  machinery,  which  when  installed  vrill  add 
10,000  kw.  to  the  output  of  the  Lake  Union 
steam  plant,  was  $688,100  and  the  low  bidders, 
Allis-Chalmers  Manufacturing  Company  and 
Charles  C.  Moore  A  Company,  both  with  iocai 
branches,  submitted  combined  proposals  to  fur¬ 
nish  the  entire  equipment  at  $661,699.  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Lighting  J.  D.  Ross  wiil  compile  the 
detailed  bids  and  make  his  recommendations  to 
the  board.  Bids  are  considered  very  satisfactory. 

BOnBURG,  ORE.— Mayor  W.  S.  Hamiiton 
has  oompisted  the  location  of  a  power  site  on 


the  North  Umpqua  river  above  Rock  creek,  and 
a  plan  of  the  territory  which  shows  the  location 
was  also  filed  at  the  state  engineer’s  office  at 
Salem  and  will  be  placed  on  record.  The  sur¬ 
vey  was  made  by  Ford  Frearer,  city  engineer, 
and  corners  set  as  provided  before  making  ap¬ 
plication.  Location  of  the  dam  was  placed 
above  the  larger  falls.  The  plan  contemplated 
by  the  mayor  Is  to  have  the  power  first  directed 
to  furnish  energy  to  pump  the  city’s  water  sup¬ 
ply.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  plant  contem¬ 
plated  by  the  mayor  is  considerably  less  than 
$600,000,  and  it  is  believed  the  amount  will 
be  agreed  upon  by  the  voters. 

THE  PACIFIC  CENTRAL  DISTRKTT 

CORCORAN,  CAL.  — Manage^  J.  B.  Carter 
states  that  the  San  Joaquin  Light  A  Power  Cor¬ 
poration  will  soon  spend  $80,000  in  improve¬ 
ments  on  the  local  system. 

VALLEJO,  CAL. — On  October  1st  bids  for  the 
construction  of  an  electricai  power  station  for 
the  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard  were  opened.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  plant  will  cost  approximately 
$26,000. 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL.— The  Herzog  Elec¬ 
tric  A  Engineering  Company  has  been  incor¬ 
porated  here  with  a  capital  stock  of  $66,000,  by 
Katherine  G.  Herzog,  G.  H.  Smith.  M.  E.  Wise, 
J.  L.  Lawrence  and  H.  C.  Tourney. 

FREISNO,  CAL. — A  petition  is  to  be  presented 
to  the  Supervisors  of  Fresno  County  asking  for 
the  formation  of  a  new  irrigation  district  to  be 
known  as  the  Foothill  Irrigation  District,  situ¬ 
ated  in  the  counties  of  Fresno  and  Tulare. 

WOODLAND,  CAL. — ^Two-inch  gas  mains,  in¬ 
stead  of  four-inch  pipe,  as  was  at  first  an¬ 
nounced,  are  being  placed  in  First  street  by  the 
Pacific  Gas  A  Electric  Company.  Larger  mains 
will  probably  be  laid  in  College  or  some  other 
street,  to  be  determined  later. 

MODESTO.  CAL.— The  board  of  directors  of 
the  Modesto  Irrigation  District  are  expected  to 
fix  the  irrigation  tax  rate  for  the  coming  year 
at  $4  per  hundred,  the  limit  allowed  by  law. 
unless  an  increase  is  permitted  through  a  special 
election,  when  they  hold  their  next  regular 
nteeting. 

READING,  CAL. — This  city  is  now  a  relay 
and  repair  station  of  the  Western  Union,  be¬ 
coming  one  of  tvro  breaks  in  the  circuit  between 
Portland  and  San  Francisco.  The  Ashland  relay 
office,  heretofore  the  only  one  between  the  Ore¬ 
gon  and  California  seaports,  has  been  ab«dlahed, 
and  Redding  and  Grants  Pass  are  substituted. 

NEVADA  CITY,  CAL. — The  city  trustees  hsve 
authorized  the  completion  of  the  purchase  of  the 
Little  Idaho  ditch  and  water  system,  which  was 
taken  under  option  five  years  ago.  The  city 
will  i>ay  $6000  for  the  system,  which  is  used 
during  the  stormy  period  and  saves  the  city 
several  thousand  dollars  each  year. 

MARTINEZ,  CAL. — The  Board  of  Supervis¬ 
ors  adopted  a  resolution  declaring  the  proposed 
Byron-Bethany  irrigation  district  to  be  a  neces¬ 
sity.  The  district  is  an  enlargement  of  the 
present  Byron-Bethany  district  and  is  being 
formed  under  the  Wright  Act.  It  will  include 
the  town  of  Byron  and  many  thousands  of  acres 
in  that  locality. 

OROVILLE,  CAL. — As  the  result  of  prom¬ 
ises  made  some  wedcs  ago  by  John  A.  Britton, 
general  manager  of  the  Pacific  Gas  A  ISectric 
Company,  a  large  pressure  pump  was  installed 
to  the  water  pipes  of  this  city.  ITie  pump 


greatly  increases  the  water  pressure  and  accord¬ 
ing  to  Fire  Chief  Sadowski,  removes  to  a  large 
extent  the  probability  of  destructive  fires. 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL.— At  a  meeting  of 
the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Northwestern  Elec¬ 
tric  Company  held  recently  Quarterly  Dividend 
No.  18  of  $1.60  a  share  was  declared  payable 
October  1,  1919,  on  preferred  shares  of  stock 
outstanding  as  of  record  at  close  of  business 
September  24,  1919.  This  is  at  the  rate  of  six 
per  cent  per  annum. 

OAKDALE,  CAL. — Immediate  improvement  of 
the  head  works  of  the  two  irrigation  districts 
was  determined  upon  at  a  special  meeting  of 
the  directors  of  the  Oakdaie  and  South  ^n 
Joaquin  irrigation  districts.  TTie  cost  of  the 
concrete  lining  and  enlargement  provided  in 
this  year’s  plans  will  be  but  $26,000,  of  which 
Oakdale’s  share  is  only  $4,000. 

LIVE  OAK,  CAL. — Nod  C.  Steele,  former  em¬ 
ploye  of  the  Pacific  States  Telephone  A  Tele¬ 
graph  Company,  has  purchased  from  Daniel  A. 
Hedger,  the  Live  Oak  telephone  system,  includ¬ 
ing  a  building  and  lot,  40  miles  of  rural  lines 
and  equipment. 

OROVILLE,  CAL. — In  a  letter  received  by 
the  Butte  County  Board  of  Supervisors  from 
State  Engineer  W.  F.  McClure,  the  Honcut-Yuba 
irrigation  system  is  approved  and  permission 
granted  to  submit  the  matter  to  the  voters  of 
the  district  for  a  decision.  The  next  step  will 
be  the  publication  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors 
of  a  notice  fixing  a  date  for  a  final  hearing 
upon  the  boundaries  of  the  two  districts. 

LINDSAY,  CAL. — Bills  are  being  mailed  from 
the  office  of  the  secretary  of  the  Lindsay-Strath- 
more  Irrigation  District,  calling  for  payments  of 
$6  per  acre  foot  for  the  water  delivered  to 
members  for  the  irrigation  season  which  closed 
August  80.  Tljis  is  $1  per  foot  in  excess  of 
the  estimate  made  at  the  opening  of  the  season. 
The  increase  is  largely  accounted  for  by  the 
raise  in  rates  allowed  by  the  Railroad  Commis¬ 
sion  to  the  Mt.  Whitney  Power  A  Electric  Co. 

CHICO.  CAL. — Formation  of  a  mutual  water 
company  by  purchasers  of  irrigable  portions  of 
the  Stanford  University  ranch  at  Vina,  who  re¬ 
ceived  their  sbarsB  of  Deer  Credc  water  with 
their  land,  was  projected  at  a  meeting  of  Stan¬ 
ford  ranch  owners  held  in  Vina.  A  committee 
was  named  to  draw  a  draft  of  the  organisation 
and  present  it  to  all  interested.  It  is  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  owners  that  the  water  may  be  used 
more  efficiently  if  administered  by  one  head. 

OROVILLE,  CAL.  —  Construction  camps  are 
now  being  built  by  the  Great  Western  Power 
Company  in  the  outskirts  of  Orovllle,  prepara¬ 
tory  to  construction  of  a  second  tower  line 
through  this  section  extending  from  Las  Plumas 
to  San  Francisco.  The  new  line  is  being  built 
in  anticipation  of  the  completion  of  the  Cariboo 
plant  near  Belden,  which  is  expected  to  gen¬ 
erate  power  the  latter  part  of  1920.  The  new 
line  will  be  the  same  as  the  present  one,  having 
steel  towers  imbedded  in  oonerete. 

SONORA.  CAL.  —  The  Southern  ’Tuolumne 
farm  center  Is  working  on  a  plan  for  a  water 
supply  and  system  that  will  be  ample  to  irri¬ 
gate  between  9,000  and  10.000  acres  of  land  in 
and  around  Groveland,  Big  Oak  Flat  and  Deer 
Flat.  Of  the  land  that  will  he  within  reach 
of  the  system  about  3000  acres  are  now  cleared. 
Arrangennents  are  being  made  to  have  an  irri¬ 
gation  expert  come  from  the  State  University  in 
the  near  future  to  make  a  personal  survey  of 
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th«  district,  to  help  in  perfectinar  the  plans  and 
to  make  suKrestions  as  to  the  best  method  of 
procedure  for  accomplishing  the  desired  results. 
The  Sonora  farm  center  has  a  similar  plan  un* 
der  way,  and  it  is  beiieved  that  the  county’s 
water  problem  will  eventually  be  fully  solved. 

RICHMOND,  CALk — A  delegation  of  business 
men  met  with  the  city  council  to  discuss  the 
plan  of  lishtlnK  the  business  streets  of  the  city 
with  electroliers.  It  has  been  proposed  to  place 
the  electroliers  on  Washinirton  avenue.  Richmond 
avenue,  Macdonald  avenue  and  Barrett  avenue. 
The  chief  matter  of  debate  was  the  plan  to  be 
followed  in  paying  for  the  electrolier  system 
once  it  is  installed.  Some  declared  the  city 
should  stand  the  expense  and  others  that  the 
cost  should  be  paid  by  property  owners  on  the 
streets  lighted. 

OAKLAND,  CAL. — If  the  demands  of  1100 
carmen  for  an  increase  in  wages  from  42  to  48 
cents  an  hour  is  granted  by  the  San  Francisco- 
Oakland  Terminal  Railways  and  by  the  Key 
Route  systems,  it  wiii  be  necessary,  according  to 
officials  of  the  former  company,  for  the  cor¬ 
poration  to  request  the  Railroad  Commission  for 
another  raise  in  fare.  The  company  officials 
point  out  that  a  six-cent  fare  at  the  present 
time  is  inadequate  to  produce  enough  revenue 
to  meet  the  demands  of  the  men,  which  they 
say,  call  for  the  expenditure  of  approximately 
$1,260,000. 

MADERA,  CAL. — The  Hatch  and  Sevice  land 
holdings,  comprising  many  thousands  of  acres, 
have  been  signed  up  for  the  proposed  irrigation 
project,  now  well  under  way  by  the  committee 
in  charge.  The  petitions  are  in  circulation 
throughout  the  county,  some  districts  having 
made  rapid  strides  in  securing  indorsements. 
It  is  possible  that  the  petition  will  be  presented 
to  the  supervisors  at  the  October  meeting.  All 
doubt  as  to  the  failure  has  long  since  been 
thrown  to  the  winds,  and  the  project  that  will 
bring  Madera  county  to  the  front  is  now  as¬ 
sured.  Already  land  holders  are  planning  ahead 
on  their  water  system.  Since  actual  preliminary 
work  has  started  many  investors  have  come  to 
Madera ;  one  representative  is  seeking  4,000  acres 
on  which  to  bring  families  direct  from  Holland. 

PORTERVILLE,  CAL.— With  426  shares  of 
stock  out  of  a  total  of  480  represented  at  the 
adjourned  meeting  of  the  South  Tule  Independ¬ 
ent  Ditch  Company  at  the  South  Tule  school 
house,  those  present  voted  unanimously  to  in¬ 
crease  the  capital  stock  of  the  company  from 
124,000  to  $96,000  and  proceed  with  plans  for 
the  building  of  a  dam  which  the  engineers  have 
estimated  will  cost  about  $70,000.  The  directors 
of  the  company,  John  Larson,  president,  E.  A. 
Fisher,  Lucien  Schmittou,  Wallace  Witt  and 
John  Hinkle,  were  instructed  to  arrange  for  the 
changing  of  the  by-laws  so  that  the  company 
may  be  bonded  for  $70,000  or  whatever  it  will 
cost  to  build  the  dam  and  cement  the  ditches. 
The  directors  are  to  call  a  special  meeting  in 
about  60  days  at  which  time  changes  in  the 
organisation  will  be  completed. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  GAL.— The  Great  Western 
Power  Comi>any  has  announced  that  work  is  to 
be  started  immediately  on  the  construction  of  a 
steel  tower  transmission  line  from  Caribou,  in 
Plumas  county,  to  Oakland,  via  Brighton,  to 
cost  $2,600,000.  The  line  will  be  196  miles  in 
length,  and  will  parallel  the  present  transmission 
line  from  the  Big  Bend  power  plant  near  Oro- 
ville.  to  Brighton  and  thence  west  and  across 
the  Sstcramento  river.  It  will  thence  follow  the 
Oakland  and  Antioch  Railroad  26  miles,  crossing 
the  Carquines  Straits  at  a  height  of  206  feet 
above  the  water,  with  a  span  of  6000  feet.  Con¬ 
struction  camps  are  being  established  near  Oro- 
ville.  The  new  line  is  being  built  to  carry 
160,000  volts  of  electricity  from  the  comiiany’s 
new  power  plant  now  under  construction  at 
Caribou.  It  is  expected  to  have  the  plant  and 
line  in  operation  within  a  year’s  time. 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. — ’The  new  name  of 
the  Oakland-Antioch  system,  which  embraces 


the  Oakland  A  Antioch,  the  Oakland,  Antioch  A 
Eastern,  and  San  Ramon  Valley  railroads,  will 
be  the  San  Francisco  and  Sacramento  Railroad. 
The  articles  of  incorporation  of  the  company 
bearing  that  name  were  filed  by  Steinhart,  Mc- 
Atee  A  Levy,  for  the  reorganized  road.  The 
directors  for  organization  purposes  are:  Joseph 
H.  Steinhart,  S.  J.  McAtee,  of  San  Francisco ; 
H.  A.  Mitchell,  Oakland ;  S.  P.  Westingrton,'  Ala¬ 
meda:  L.  L.  Levy,  San  Francisco;  S.  T.  Maar 
and  H.  J.  Sutherland,  Oakland.  The  capitaliza¬ 
tion  of  the  new  company  is  $6,600,000,  divided 
into  $100  a  share,  of  which  $1,600,000  are  cumu¬ 
lative  preferred  6  per  cent  stock  and  $4,000,000 
common  stock,  all  non-assessable.  The  pre¬ 
ferred  stock  is  subject  to  redemption  at  $110. 
Of  the  amount  $110,000  was  actually  subscribed 
for  the  incorporation  purposes.  The  sale  of  the 
road  under  the  mortgage  will  take  place  October 
22,  when  the  reorganization  will  be  complete. 

THE  PACIFIC  SOUTHWEST 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. — The  Rivers  Irrigation 
Co.  has  been  incorporated  here  with  a  capital 
stock  of  $100,000,  by  V.  E.  Stockwell,  F.  L.  Gil¬ 
man,  J.  R.  Wilson,  Annie  L.  Steen  and  A.  J. 
Riley. 

FILMORE,  CAL. — The  board  of  trustees  will 
call  a  special  election  to  vote  on  a  bond  issue  for 
the  purpose  of  construction  of  a  water  supply 
system,  including  wells,  pumps,  pipe  lines,  reser¬ 
voirs,  etc. 

RIVERSIDE,  CAL. — ’The  general  offices  of  the 
entire  Eastern  Division  of  the  Pacific  Electric 
will  be  moved  from  San  Bernardino  to  Riverside. 
’There  is  also  a  possibility  of  shops  being  moved 
here  shortiy. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL.— Sealed  bids  will  be 
received  by  the  Board  of  Public  Works  for  in¬ 
stallation  of  conduits  for  ornamental  Jighting 
of  Broadway  between  10th  and  11th  streets  and 
12th  and  Pico  streets. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL.  —  An  All-American 
Canal  to  cost  about  $80,000,000  which  would  ir¬ 
rigate  over  200,000  acres  of  Imperial  Valley 
land,  was  the  suggestion  made  by  A.  L.  Sonder- 
egger  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Engineers  and 
Architects’  Association. 

SAN  DIEGO,  CAL.  —  ’The  city  council  an¬ 
nounces  that  construction  work  on  the  Barret 
dam  site  will  be  started  at  once.  It  is  reported 
that  the  San  Diego  Clearing  House  banks  will 
not  finance  the  Barret  dam  as  at  first  announced 
and  a  bond  election  will  be  called  by  the  council 
for  providing  the  sum  of  $1,000,000. 

LONG  BEACH.  CAL.— Ordinance  B-629  has 
been  passed  by  the  council,  granting  the  Pacific 
Electric  Railway  Co.  a  franchise  to  construct  a 
double  track  and  single  track  electric  railway 
over  streets  adjacent  to  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  channel  of  Los  Angeles  County  flood  con¬ 
trol  district,  between  Anaheim  street  and  Ocean. 

RIVERSIDE!,  CAL. — Fifty  ranchers  of  the  Mo¬ 
reno  Valley,  large  and  small,  are  organising  a 
mutual  water  company  for  the  purpose  of  bring¬ 
ing  the  water  from  the  water-beiu4ng  land  in 
the  San  Timoteo  Canyon  into  the  Moreno  Val¬ 
ley.  A  deal  has  been  completed  whereby  this 
company  has  taken  over  the  1600  acres  of  the 
EH  Casco  Water  Company  near  Redlands,  at  a 
cost  of  $260,000.  It  is  believed  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  money  can  be  raised  from  the  sale 
of  stock  to  the  ranchers  of  the  valley. 

THE  INTER-MOUNTAIN  DISTRICT 

DEWEYVILLE!.  UTAH. — Construction  work  is 
now  under  way  by  the  Utah  Power  A  Light 
Comiwny  to  furnish  this  community  with  elec¬ 
tric  service. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH.— An  order  issued 
by  the  Public  Utilities  Commission  authorizes 
the  Bear  River  Telephone  Company  to  increase 
its  toll  rates. 

IDAHO  FALLS,  IDA. — Representatives  of  the 
Utah  Power  A  Light  Company  will  meet  a 
committee  from  New  Sweden  early  In  October 
to. discuss  the  possibility  of  extending  electric 
service  to  that  district. 


HARDIN.  MONT. — ’The  Hardin  electric  plant 
has  been  sold  by  the  Hardin  Electiie  Company 
to  F.  V.  B.  Collins  of  Forsyth,  Montana,  at 
the  price  of  $86,000. 

DUBOIS,  IDA.  —  ’The  Ashton-St.  Anthony 
Power  Company  has  a  large  force  of  men  work¬ 
ing  out  of  Dubois,  bringing  their  power  line 
from  Hamer  to  this  city. 

OGDEIN,  UTAH. — ’The  merchants  of  this  city 
are  formulating  plans  for  lighting  the  rear  of 
all  store  buildings  in  the  business  district  as  a 
means  of  protection  from  theft. 

BOISE,  IDA. — The  Ashton-St.  Anthony  Power 
Company  has  made  application  to  the  Public 
Utilities  Commission  for  permission  to  extend 
its  transmission  lines  into  the  town  of  Drum¬ 
mond  in  Fremont  county. 

RIRIE!,  IDAHO. — Claiming  that  there  is  in¬ 
sufficient  business  to  justify  an  extension  to  this 
town,  the  Utah  Power  A  Light  Company  has 
asked  the  Public  Utilities  .Commission  for  a  re¬ 
hearing  of  the  recent  request  of  the  Commission 
to  make  the  extension. 

LOGAN.  UTAH.  —  Arrangements  have  been 
made  by  municipal  authorities  to  secure  current 
from  the  plant  of  the  Utah  Power  A  Light  Com¬ 
pany  in  Logan  canyon  to  take  care  of  increased 
load,  the  city  plant  not  being  able  to  furnish 
enough  current  to  take  care  of  present  demands. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH.— Plans  are  being 
discussed  for  the  illumination  of  the  largre  con¬ 
crete  U  on  the  ntountain-side  to  the  east  of  this 
city.  The  big  U  is  the  emblem  of  the  University 
of  Utah  and  is  given  an  annual  bath  of  white¬ 
wash.  If  properly  lighted  the  U  can  be  seen 
for  miles  at  night. 

ETUREKA,  UTAH. — ’The  greater  value  of  elec¬ 
tric  drive  for  various  mining  operations  is  evi¬ 
denced  by  the  fact  that  most  of  the  mining 
companies  in  this  district  are  making  rapid 
strides  toward  complete  electrification  of  their 
equipment.  Practically  all  of  the  new  com¬ 
panies  are  so  equipped  throughout. 

LOGAN.  UTAH.— George  Q.  Rich  of  this  city 
has  filed  an  application  with  the  state  engineer 
for  the  use  of  26  second  feet  of  water  to  be 
taken  from  Logan  river  and  delivered  through 
a  channel  1782  feet  long  to  power  wheels  under 
a  head  of  126  feet.  It  is  the  intention  to  gen¬ 
erate  electricity  for  lighting  and  power  purposes. 

MILLVILLE.  UTAH.— ’This  city  has  recently 
completed  the  building  of  an  electric  distribu¬ 
tion  system  for  the  town,  and  city  officials  are 
now  considering  the  question  of  whether  they 
will  purchase  current  at  wholesale  from  the 
Utah  Power  A  Light  Company  or  sell  or  lease 
the  distribution  system  to  that  company,  allow¬ 
ing  them  to  operate  and  maintain  the  system, 
serving  each  customer  direct. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH.— The  value  of 
electricity  in  the  home  will  be  shown  in  the 
Utah  Power  A  Light  Company’s  exhibit  at  the 
Utah  State  Fair  commencing  October  6th.  ’The 
interior  of  a  five  room  house  has  been  arranged 
in  which  will  be  placed  the  proper  electrical 
equipment  for  each  room.  Practical  use  of  each 
appliance  will  be  demonstrated  by  the  company’s 
salesmen  during  the  Fair. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH.— A  certificate  of 
convenience  and  necessity  has  been  granted  by 
the  Public  Utilities  Commission  to  the  Dixie 
Power  Company,  authorising  the  erection  of  a 
generating  plant  about  twenty-one  miles  from 
St.  George,  on  the  Santa  Clara  river.  The  com¬ 
pany  furnishes  St.  George  and  surrounding  ter¬ 
ritory  BOW,  but  desires  to  enlarge  its  facilities 
to  take  care  of  increased  business. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH.— The  InUrmoun- 
tain  Electric  Company,  one  of  the  leading  job¬ 
bers  in  the  intermountain  districts,  has  com¬ 
menced  the  erection  of  a  comnnodious  five-story 
structure  just  east  of  its  present  location,  to 
take  care  of  the  rapid  growth  of  its  business. 
When  completed,  the  company  expecU  to  have 
one  of  the  moat  compleUly  equipped  electrical 
manufacturing  and  automobile  service  depart- 
menU  In  the  West.  The  building  will  probably 
be  ready  for  occupancy  by  January  first. 


The  power  of  prayer  has  been  applied  to  all  sorts  of  things 
but  somehow  our  circulation  department  does  not  seem  to 
respond  to  absent  treatment.  A  letter  arrived  recently  from 
one  of  our  subscribers  requesting  that  his  Journal  of  Elec¬ 
tricity  be  sent  to  a  new  address.  Pinned  to  the  letter  was  a 
printed  slip  bearing  the  words  “PRAYER  CHANGES 
THINGS.”  We  presume  our  subscriber  had  been  trying  to 
find  out  if  it  would  change  addresses. 


The  “Califomiac”  seems  to  have  a  converse, 
from  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle: 


"The  Celifornian  gets  up  at  the  alarm  of  a  Connecticut  clock ;  buttons 
his  Chicaco  suspenders  to  Detroit  overalls ;  washes  his  face  with  Cincinnati 
soap  in  a  Pennsylvania  basin ;  wipes  on  a  Rhode  Island  towel :  sits  up  to  a 
Grand  Rapids  table ;  eats  Kansas  City  meat  and  Minneapolis  flour  with 
Idaho  potatoes  cooked  with  Indiana  lard  on  a  St.  Louis  stove  burning 
Wyoming  coal ;  puts  a  New  York  bridle  on  a  Colorsulo  bronco  fed  with 
Iowa  com ;  plows  flve  acres  of  land  (covered  with  Ohio  mortgages)  with 
a  Chattanooga  plow.  When  bedtime  comes  he  reads  a  chapter  from  the 
Bible  printed  in  Boston ;  says  a  prayer  written  in  Jerusalem,  crawls  under 
a  blanket  made  in  New  Jersey,  only  to  be  kept  awake  by  fleas — the  only 
home  product  of  his  own  state.” 

Residents  of  Los  Angeles  please  note  that  the  bed  is  not 
necessarily  located  in  San  Francisco. 


The  man  in  the  street,  who  is  frequently  a  poet  as  well  as 
other  things,  will  doubtless  appreciate  this  rendering  of  the 
philosophy  inspired  by  S.  M.  Kennedy’s  famous  paper: 

THE  FELLOW  IN  THE  STREET 
By  Richard  E.  Smith 

A  little  book  was  written,  with  epigrams  replete. 

Urging  full  consideration  for  the  fellow  in  the  street; 

Not  the  hobo  or  the  vagrant  who  has  naught  to  wear  or  eat. 

But  the  everyday  consumer,  buying  eggs  and  bread  and  meat. 


The  electric  furnace  is  being  more  and  more  widely  used  as 
anyone  can  see  who  reads  the  Journal  of  Electricity.  How¬ 
ever  we  think  this  enthusiast  takes  the  prize — even  though 
his  devotion  is  not  entirely  disinterested,  as  indicated  in  the 
last  two  lines: 


‘To  be  buried  in  a  furnace, 

I  hope  will  be  my  fate. 

So  that  my  bones  may  mingle  with 
The  ashes  of  the  grate.” 


In  this  book  we  read  that  arrogance  leads  surely  to  defeat. 
The  man  who  can’t  rub  shoulders  soon  is  lost  in  his  conceit. 
“To  do  as  we’d  be  done  by”  in  all  dealings  —  what  a  treat  I 
Philosophy  for  all  of  us  —  this  "Fellow  in  the  Street.” 


Put  some  sunshine  in  your  accents  when  a  customer  you  greet. 
Have  offices  wide  open,  for  you  practice  no  deceit ; 

In  stores,  garage  and  power  house  have  every  comer  neat 
For  the  little  things  are  noticed  by  the  fellow  in  the  street. 

A  friendly  word  well  spoken  counteracts  the  summer  heat, 

A  little  human  kindness  makes  a  sourish  person  sweet ; 

Forget  your  indigestion  when  you  go  back  on  your  bmit 
And  show  a  friendly  feeling  for  the  fellow  in  the  street. 


The  overworked  dairyman  as  pictured  in  the  following  pa¬ 
thetic  biography  is  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  we  have 
seen  for  the  electrification  of  the  farm.  A  city  investigator 
of  the  high  price  of  milk  was  rash  enough  to  make  the  follow¬ 
ing  statement: 

"Dairy  farmers  need  not  labor  more  than  thirty  minutes  morning  and 
night,  only  when  they  are  milking.” 

The  defender  of  the  dairyman  replies  with  this: 

“We  suppose  the  rest  of  the  time  all  he  has  to  do  is  to  clean  out  the 
stable,  carry  in  a  few  hundred  pounds  of  feed,  mix  some  chop,  spray  the 
cows,  drive  them  to  and  from  pasture,  fix  the  gates,  whitewash  the  bsim, 
run  the  separator,  cool  the  cream,  feed  the  pigs,  gather  the  eggs,  teach 
the  cidves  to  drink  skim  milk,  plow  a  few  fields,  cultivate  his  crops,  cut 
his  hay,  bind  his  grain,  haul  hi|  produce  to  town,  haul  feed  back  at  $60 
a  ton,  put  up  some  new  fencesyfix  his  gates,  weed  his  garden,  fight  his 
gas  engine,  cut  thirty  cords  of  wood,  bury  a  dead  cow,  dig  a  few  hundred 
post  holes,  drive  the  neighbors’  cattle  out  of  his  grain,  do  his  chores  and 
milk  twenty  ntore  head  of  cattle  night  and  morning  that  he  couldn’t  milk 
within  the  thirty  minutes  set  aside  for  milking. 

Any  dairyman  we  know  wm'ld  pay  $76  to  $100  a  month  plus  board  and 
lodging  to  any  of  these  New  York  critics  who  can  8ta<k  up  alongside  of 
the  dairyman  for  twelve  to  fourteen  houri  a  day.  The  price  of  milk  will 
have  to  go  higher  yet  before  the  dairyman  can  make  anjrthing  like  a  decent 
living  by  working  only  ten  hours  a  day  seven  days  in  the  week” 


The  English  language  is  a  snare  and  a  delusion,  but  the  War 
Risk  Insurance  Bureau  at  Washingfton  takes  an  unholy  delight 
in  the  fact.  The  following  extracts  from  letters  received  by 
that  department  from  wives  and  relatives  of  men  in  the  serv¬ 
ice  have  been  reprinted  in  several  publications,  but  we  think 
that  they  justify  one  more  repetition: 


"You  ask  for  my  allotment  number.  I  have  four  boys  and  two  girls.” 
"Please  correct  my  name  and  I  could  not  and  would  not  go  under  a  con¬ 
sumed  name.” 

Extract  from  a  letter  from  a  boy  to  his  mother:  "I  am  writing  in  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  with  the  piano  playing  in  my  uniform.” 

"Please  return  my  marriage  certificate,  baby  hasn’t  eaten  in  three  days.” 
"Now,  Mrs.  Wilson,  I  need  help  bad,  see  if  the  president  can’t  help  us.” 
"We  have  your  letter.  I  am  liia  grandmother  and  irrandfather  and  he  has 
been  kept  and  bred  up  in  this  house  according  to  your  instructions.” 

"I  was  discharged  from  the  army  for  goitre  which  I  was  sent  home  on.” 
"Dear  Mr.  Wilson,  I  have  already  written  to  Mr,  Headquarter  and  re¬ 
ceived  no  reply,  and  if  I  don’t  get  one  I  am  going  to  write  to  Uncle  Sam 
himself.”  ''-^jyasEg^K 

“I  am  a  poor  widow  and  all  I  have  is  in  the  front.” 

"I  ain’t  received  no  pay  since  my  husband  has  been  gone  from  nowhere.” 
“You  changed  my  little  girl  to  a  boy.  Will  that  make  any  difference  T" 

“I  ain’t  received  my  husband’s  pay.  and  will  be  forced  to  lead  and  imortal 
life.”  a 

"Please  let  me  know  If  John  put  in  an  application  for  a  wife  and  child.” 
"As  I  need  his  assistance  to  keep  me  enclosed  (in  clothes.” 

“Owing  to  my  condition  which  I  haven’t  walked  for  3  months  for  a  broke 
leg  which  is  No.  76.  Kind  sir  or  she.” 

“I  enclose  lovingly  yours.” 

"I  am  left  with  a  child  seven  months  old  and  she  is  a  baby  and  can’t 
work.” 

"I  received  $71  and  I  am  certainly  provoked  tonight.” 

"Your  relationship  to  him?  Answer:  Just  a  mere  ant  and  a  few  cousins.” 


FOOLISH  SELLING  ARGUMENTS— III. 


When  business  doesn’t  go  right,  let  this  do  your  chafing 
for  you. 


